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TO THE 


ij READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Normandy Farm, 25. June, 1335. 
In that state of complete depression, 
i that, as 1 drag my limbs after me, | 


3 hardly feel the ground, or any thing that 
Ns take hold of with my. hands; tasting 
m nothing that I eat; going to bed without 
‘ any distinct feeling that I want to sleep ; 

and waking more tired than when I go to 
e bed: having my poor mother with me, 
4 who is in that state in which she must be 
who had always hoped that she should not 
™ survive my ever-honoured father; and 
having my sister also, who has always 


having her as the 


| 
| 









Mhad the sam: feeling: 
# only comforter for my mother: having 
E my father’s faithful secretary now lying in 
a very doubtful state, produced by his 
: anxiety and fatigue: under these circum- 
. stances, I think I am exonerated from 
f fulfilling an engagement rashly made, to 

supply an address to the public such a3 
B this occasion calls for. The public de- 
= mand immediately to be informed, what 

efforts will be made, what resolution there 
4 is at command, to maintain that position 
fa Which has been so long maintained, and 
to continue to excite that attention which 
m has beén the glory of the illustrious dead, 
and which has now by his death changed 
the countenances of so many men from 
the expression of admiration to that of 
the deepest grief. This is the question 
fa which I am called upon to answer; but 
| to do which I must cease for at least one 


whole day to be occupied with the thought 























of things which are gone by, and must 
force my mind to the comprehension of 
matters to come; matters in which my 
father is to have no knowledge,8no direc 
tion; in which I am to act without his 
advice, and in performance of which I 
can never have the reward of even a word 
from bim! It is impossible for me to do 
this ; and if it were essential to my exist 
ence, I must then ceise to exist! Nor 
do I feel it safe ; or at any rate respect- 
ful, to offer many observations to the 
world, in the siate of mind in which | 


am. But, I am able to indicate na brief 


manner, the designs which I have, for the 
fulfilling of any expectations, and fer the 
meriting of that degree of approbation 
which such fulfilthent shall. procure me. 
Considering the nature of this fumous 
publication, that it was a thing more of 
honour than of profit; that it was of inf- 
nite service to great numbers of men, 
and was to them a great support; that it 
was a steady vehicle for unfliaching 
truth ; that it existed and circulated apart 
trom all party, all intrigue, subject to no 
disguise of any. sort, and freely commu- 
nicated the real thovg'its of one man, who 
sacrificed all co:siderati ins of every sort, 
to this “his pro‘es sion: consid sring these 
things; and consi lcring that I am left to 
exercise my Own discretion ai to encoun- 
tering the perpetuation of this arduous 
task; that I am expressly kf: by a will, 
which in all respects (to.my utmost ability) 
it is sacred fur me to execute, and the 
executing of which ought to be the work 
of my life; considering by that will, my 





father has been pleased to desire that J 
-O 
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sMpuld act with regard to all his affairs /author himself contemplated it, when he 
paecisely as if I were himself, and which | Was endeavouring to leave here at this 
he in his fatherly care has expressly done | farm a mode of life solid and respectable 
injorder to prevent the possibility of those for those whom he had brought into the 
digsensions which sometimes arise be-| world; and in doing whichwith so much 
tween persons otherwise of the best dispo- earnestness I feel that his chief object 
sigon, by the division of cares : considering | was to lay a foundation below which they 
this his will, I say, | did not scruple to| should not fall; I know that his. object 
declare, that, with regard to the Register, |in taking a long lease and stocking a 
lis peculiar property, his own creation, | farm, was to leave a secure, because im- 





the means by which friends and family | moveable property ; to leave a home and 
are to be kept united, by which we can ‘healthy occupation ; I know that he left 
for the future commune together about | it as a vineyard to be digged, and in which 
him, though not with him; I did not it is therefore my first most obvious duty 
seruple to declare, that I would carry | to dig. 
this on, precisely in. the form in which he} Therefore, it is without any disguise, 
had carried it on, drawing upon the that I take upon me this undertaking ; 
mind which he has given me, aud rely- | and, if it be necessary to be more ex- 
ing upon the firm resolution which I in- | plicit, I might avow that he was-convinced 
herit from him, to observe truth, to! of the inability of any one to supply bis 
make it worthy the indulgence of former | place, in addition to his parental anxiety 
readers. | not to entail on anyone the encountering 
At the same time, I know very well, | of the perils he had always braved. But 
that this work can never again be re- it is on this ground, and while fully im- 
garded in the same light. The first feel- | preseed with my own insufficiency, that | 
ing of the reader who shall take it up, | cannot choose to shun those perils. 
namely, his regret, can only increase ; ‘Without placing myself in his chair, and 
cap only be rendered more keen, by what acting as I think he would act; without 
he shall read. The contrast will besuch,' making every exertion to possess the 
that the continuing to read, in place of same friends he possessed; without de- 
affording him any consolation, will keep serving in some degree the approbation 
alive all the most painful reflections. In | of those who are now absorbed in their 
short, there must and will be the fecling gratitude to him, I must choose to cease 
of disgust; a feeling which every one to exist! 
shuns subjecting himself to; there must! In answer to those of these friends from 
be this feeling to be encountered by every’ whom I have received the kindest letters, 
one, however much it may be his desire | especially thisday, [therefore beg to return 
toigive his patronage, and to extend his this answer, that if any encouragement 
good wishes to the survivors of his friend. ‘were wanting other than the motives [ 
All this:1 know very well; and | know it, have endeavoured te express, it is the 
too, for the best of reasons; and with sentiments they have done me the honour 
tears in my eyes I know that the departed to conyey, of their hopes that for some. 
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years at least my father’s name might 
still be active for our country’s welfare. 
Before I quit this part of the subject 
I must repeat my conviction that, after 
experiencing the first sentiment of the 
irreparable loss, there are thousands of 
those in this nation who have the cheek 
now moistened, even as much as my own, 
that will in time to come hear of their 


former teacher, even with delight; they 


will like to readabout him, and they will’ 
like to do this through the instrumentality 


of those who are left them by himself. 
They will give their eordial approbation 
to the continual expression of our grati- 
tude to all those who have on this occa- 
sion evinced such a generous respect to 
the memory of that head and heart which 
nd 


whieh gratitude I cannot omit here to 


reflect so much honour on England; a 


signify as most deeply felt towards those 
literary men who have already distin- 
guished themselves in this manner, and 
which I have heard from many mouths, 
though I have not attempted to look at 
a newspaper for the last fortnight. Nor 
can I avoid more particularly testifying 
this gratitude to the Editor of the 
Standard, whose conduct affects me the 
more, as it reminds me of a very late con- 
versation with my father, in which he 
spoke of the talents of that gentleman 
with the most unqualified admiration. 
The most painful words I have to utter 
must be those addressed to the people of 
‘Oldham! If it were not in writing, I 
could express nothing with regard to the 
people of that town; because I know, 
much more than any of them can know, 
the gratitude felt by my father himself to 
‘them. The people of Oldham, of one 


whole English town, may know, and their 
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descendants may know, that it was they 
who gave him the only pride he ever felt. 
Who is there who ever heard him speak 
of that whole town, or of any individual 
in it, without one exception, without 
seeing his gratitude inspired to even a 
violent degree? It was not being a 


nominee ; it was not being a suceessful 





procured, in any other way, could haye 


candidate by any trick; it was really and 
truly a spontaneous reward conferred for 
all he had done : 
set upon the seat which they gave him, 


and which, if he had obtained, if he had 


and, hence the value he 


conveyed no gratification to a mind like 





his. If there had been any maneuvre, if 
there had been any contrivance of apy 
sort; nay, if there had been even any 
management required, I believe that he 
would have valued that seat as nothing. 
But, it was conferred upon him in a man- 
ner such as to touch his heart of sensi- 
bility so close, that | am quite certain no 
affection was ever inspired such as he 
entertained for that town; and I eall to 
witness his admiring friends, who have so 
often heard him speak of that people, but 
never without almost the tears in his eyes ; 
aye, of that man whom danger nor hard- 
ship never softened, never made tremble, 
But, to his honour, and that of human 
nature, that is not the only town which 
has inspired him with the same tender 
sentiments; for at Coventry and at Pres- 
ton the working people were j 
same; only at those place : . 
which my father always di . ‘to suse. 
pect, defeated and filled siete ta 
these people and himself, — 


It.is tthe people of Oldhal ioe 
that the bistory of his life cee 
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belongs. The anorale which { 
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the business of his life to inculcate should 
be dedicated to them, who gave him the 
opportunity of showing the darling prin- 
ciple which always animated him. I re- 
peat, that to show anything which was 
false ; to show anything partaking of af- 
fectation ; to avoid all show, was his pre- 
dominant passion. It was his aim to show 
to the world a man, not only rising from 
nothing, but desiring to attain to nothing 
in worldly possessions, and yet to attain td 
and to preserve the respect of the world! 
I must tell the people of Oldham, that 
while I verily believe it would have broken 
his heart not to be elected the second 
time ; yet, that it was as near his heart to 
be, at the same time, a plain farmer, 
merely a renting farmer, attending to his 
business like another man. He chose to 
be this as near to the scene of the days 
when he wore the blue smock-frock as 
possible; and it was the two stations to- 
gether in which he delighted. Charm- 
less, indeed, the latter would have been 
to him, without at the same time the pos- 
session of those honours ; and the people 
of Oldham must know, that this striking 
circumstance, an unparalleled honour to 
the mind of man, is still more an honour 
to the heart of my father, as a moral in- 
tended for all mankind and for all ages. 
Going with him, as he was carried in a 
chair to see the fields, in the afternoon of 
the 17. June, alittle boy in a blue smock- 


frock’ happened to come by us, to whom 


“my father gave a laughing look, at which I 


thought Ishould have dropped, I knowing 
what was passing in his mind. He 
seemed to be refreshed at the sight of the 


ttle r ture, which he had once pre- 
“cisely resembled, though now at such an 


reasurable distance. I know he was then 
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thinking of Oldham, and feeling that he was 
lamentably so near the end which he had 
long, long ago, had the ambition to arrive 
at. After this, we went into his favourite 
field, where he desired me to fetch him a 
lettuce from a particular part ; and, after 
looking at everything, and especially at 
some spring wheat which he received 
from Guernsey this year, and expressing 
great anxiety for it to be taken care of, 
he went and sat for a hour in his fa- 
vourite meadow, from which he could see 
fields on both sides, 
men together sowing seed, which he ].ad 


There he saw three 


intended should be done by one man. 
He sent for the two men who had been 
put to this by mistake, and then gave me 
very minute directions fur the making of 
a road by these men; and, the recollec- 
tion of the patient talk he had with me 
about this road, as it was the last thing 
which he gave directions about, will, l 
am certain, be the last thing I shall think 
of. Afterthat, the Doctor came (whom I 
cannot mention without deep gratitude 
for his attention, and in whom my father 


‘had so much confidence), to whom he 


fearlessly said that he was “ bad enough,” 
and communicated with him in a man- 
ner so particular, and with such coolness, 
and at the same time sense of danger, 
that the recollection of it bewilders me. 
What! will anybody dare to tell me that 
I shall never see him again? am I to be 


tormented with any doubt? No: the 


Creator never made this creature to feel 
as he did at the close of that life, if there 
were no better life for him ! 

It is impossible for me to revise what I 
have written, and’ I will {write no more. 
if I have written distinctly enough, I 
have noticed the three great holds upon 
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my father’s heart, namely, his readers, 
his constituents, and his agricultural 
friends and correspondents. Upon the 
last | mustadd, that agriculture was a part 
of his profession; that it was his recrea- 
tion, but, not idle recreation; that his 
recreations were never what is called 
pastime, for of all things which he de- 
His 
fondness for agriculture, which he pur- 
sued according to his means at all times, 
While in New- 


gate, he wrote a letter to his farm, and re- 


tested was, absence vf thought. 


was apart of himself. 


ceived a letter, and the journal of the work 
done, with every other incident, every day 
of his life, When fleeing from Sidmouth 
and Castlereagh, the thing which he most 
prized of all that himself, my brother John, 
and I took, was a pound of Swedish tur- 
nip seed; and, thousands of gentlemen 
in America can now show the effects 
of seed 
While in the buat, going down the rive: 


springing from that pound 


at Liverpool, at 10 o’clock at night, in 
wind and rain and waves, my brother and 
I recollect how fast he held us, as he sat 
in the middle of the boat to preserve us! 
Running such dangers he never gave up 
agriculture, and never would under any 
circumstances: he knew it was the be- 
ginning of all things: that creation by 
the hand of man begins there: and, he 
vas resolved to be at the bead, to under- 
stand, to foresee, to direct and better the 
Jot of man. 


Wma. COBBETT, Junr. 


N.B. All Letters to be post-paid. 
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OPINIONS GF THE PRESS 
"CONCERNING 


MR. COBBETT. 


Tue readers of the Register wi}. te 
anxious to know, and to have recut. a 
the columns of the Register, the ogaaegezss 
of the press respecting that grea sual 
highly talented man, who, for thirts 2mm 
and upwards, of most unwearied indbestwy, 
unparalleled perseverance, and moof% 
matchless and stupendous abilit« come- 
ducted this publication. Above all stierns 
of the daily papers the 7'%mes will Se chin 
object of curiosity with the readers aif Wiee 
Register; and, accordingly, we. ley te 
fore them its announcement of Mr. @istie- 
bett’s death, and its opinions of tha mare. 
who, it must be borne in mind, wasn 
yet cold, when that paper, as if dbtare- 
mined to prove its pre-eminent tithx ‘ap 
the name, so long ago and so apyrparr- 
ately given to it by Mr. Cobbett;. opsat 
forth the following cold-bloodéd ana stone 
cious calumnies on their former podieiens! 
opponent, and also, with intolerab'ée itu 
solence, its insulting remarks on He S- 
lowers. 


(From the Ttines.) 


A report prevailed last night tx Gee 
House of Commons, during tie seer 
time that it sat, and was repeated edae- 
where, that ‘‘ William Cobbett was: dkadi”” 
Should this report, as we have reascm:tem 
believe, prove true, we shal? lave wraree 
to say respecting the subject of  Werme- 
after; at present we know not whetlieer 
we should confine ourselves to tiie simn/de 
expression of regret; or, could be Sear 
what we sav, whether we might not retffcer 
speak of his decease as matter of eougem- 
tulation to himself; that after a, 2& «fF 
incessant change and tumult, ke Magill zm 
last come to a state of tranquillity, andi 
permanence; that after engagezanrtins, 
predictions, promises, each Dre®emw ar 
breaking as others were taken uy, ther Sasi 
escaped abruptly from further teazensie- 
bility, when he was becaming tos: fadiide 
to earry on any longer his practicrs adi 





success; and it was totally impessilide 
that be should abstain from thes, am. itegey 


had not only become his second, Set.aerne: 





Perhaps bis first nature, Yet ie wqubkd 





ee 
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was formed to be deceived, and his fol- 
lowers are of too coarse an intellect, and 
too circumseribed a mental purview, 
either to detect a new imposture acutely 
planned and audaciously asserted, or be 
taught caution by long experience. Still, 
Cobbett was a remarkable man. Poor 
fellow! It was almost among the last of 
his Registers which we read that he was 
promising himself a long life, through 
his active habits and abstinence from 
fermented liquors. The House of Com- 
mons, into which be ought never to have 
entered, and where he never made any 
figure, has perhaps hastened his death, 
if he be dead, as it has done that of 
others. 

We have since learned that the report is 
true: we observe that his age was 73; 
his death, therefore, though unexpected, 
can scarcely be called premature. 


FROM THE STANDARD. 


No remarks are necessary in introdu- 
cing to the readers of the Register the 
following elegantly expressed opinions of 
the Standard, only to request of them 
to bear in mind that it is a rank Tory 
print, but, being edited by a seholar, a 
man of genius, and a gentleman, it can 
afford to admire genius and talent, even 
though it be found in the ranks of its op- 
ponents. We shallsay nothing further 
except to offer our unfeigned thanks to 
the gentleman conducting that paper for 
his uniform, steady, and often-repeated 
kindness of expression towards our kind 
and excellent friend who is taken from 
us. 


Priday evening, June 19. 


We have to announce, to-day, the 
death of one of the most remarkable men 
whom England, fertile as our country has 
happily been in intellectual excellence, 
ever produced. William Cobbett, Esq., 
Member of Parliament for Oldham, ex- 
pired yesterday, at Normandy Farm,’ in 
the county of Surrey, in the 74th year of 
his age. The disease which has deprived 
the country of Mr. Cobbett, was an im- 
testinal inflammation of but a few days’ 
‘€ontinuance, and we are gratified to learn 
accompanied with little pain to distract 


achange made in a calm and resigned 
temper. 

We but repeat upon his death what 
we have again and again confessed during 
his life-time, when we say that Mr. Cob- 
bett was by far the first political writer 
of his age. No man has written so much 
upon public affairs, and we think no man 
has written so well. In the attributes of 
a severely correct and unaffected, a clear 
and a vigorous style, Mr. Cobbett was 
wholly without a rival, we venture to af- 
firm, since the day of Swift; nor did this 
necessary staple of good writing want the 
ornaments of copious and striking illus- 
tration, or strong and weil-connected ar- 
gument. From the immense magazine 
of Mr. Cobbett’s voluminous compositions 
may, without difficulty, be collected sam- 
ples of the highest eloquence to be found 
in our language; while it would be near- 
ly impossible for the most malignant jea- 
lousy to winnow from the mass a single 
dull or feeble article! And, let it be re- 
membered, that nearly all was improvisa- 
tion ; the labour of amind constantly em- 
ployed in pouring forth its thoughts, with- 
out, during forty years, a day’s, perhaps 
an hour’s, opportunity for preliminary 
rumination, or subsequent review! This 
must have been a great mind; and un- 
doubtedly Mr. Cobbett was a great man. 

That the efforts of his genius were, 
during the last twenty-five years, too ge- 
nerally directed to evil purposes, we must 
be the last to dispute; but we deny that 
this misdirection is any impeachment of 
the eternal and universal trath of the pro- 
position, that without moral there can be 
no intellectual grandeur. In our imper- 
fect nature, all is mixed good and evil; 
and we cannot expect in man those qua- 
lities which we most love and admire, 
without their associate defects of corre- 
sponding magnitude. Men of limited 
powers may be, and commonly are, also 
men of limited defects ; but, beside, the 
natural tendency of all power to abuse 
the constitution of mind, from which ex- 
traordinary vigour arises, has an original 
tendency to error. Great energy is ever, 
more or less, connected with a more or 
less impetuous violence; and the tend- 
ency of the imaginative faculty to seduce 








men into moral extravagance, and often 
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into a practical extravagance of conduct, 
is a threadbare common-place. 


Of these unhappy failings of our mixed |, 


nature, Mr. Cobbett’s history affords a 
remarkable example. Gifted with the 
most extraordinary powers of intellect, 
and the clearest original views of what is 
right and profitable to mankind—instinc- 
tively imbued, too, with generous and 
manly sympathies, more than half of the 
deceased gentleman’s life has been en- 
gaged in a course of at least questionable 
hostility to the institutions of his coun- 
try, and in a bitter warfare with all around, 
of all parties, about which there can be 
no dispute. There was much in the cir- 
cumstances of Mr. Cobbett’s early - life, 
and in the state of society in our age, to 
account for, and therefore to excuse, this 
seeming paradox. Born a peasant, in a 
day of wealth-idolatry, uneducated and 
plain in his tastes and attainments, 
amongst a people of much fallacious and 
artificial refinement, the son of the Farn- 
ham cottager would originally feel his own 
intellectual superiority a perpetual promp- 
ter ‘to despise the system in which he 
moved. Through life, a laborious man— 
uncharged with any expensive tastes or 
passions—and still, we fear, struggling 
to theclose in narrow circumstances—he 
would find new reason, in his own expe- 
rience, .to condemn a state of society that 
awarded as chance should direct, or sup- 
pleness, the very brand of inferior intel- 
lect, should lead the golden prizes of 
affluence and attendant consideration, that 
ought to. have been the meed of genius 
and: industry. 

The pride of purse persecuted him in 
America, and persecuted him ‘no. less in 
England, as it persecutes us all, and will 
continue to persecute, until, in the fulness 
of its cup, it shall be laid low. The 
purse-proud Americans were a democracy, 
and ‘therefore in America Mr. Cobbett 
was a royalist. In England the vice is 
impartially distributed amongst all classes 
of the wealthy, and therefore in England | 
Mr. Cobbett’s resentment took a more 
definite, perhaps a more just direction, 
associating’ himself, successively, with 
whatever party most unequivocally prose- 
cutéd the war against wealth. is, we 
believe, to ‘be the solution’ of whatever 








§Pems inconsistent in the career of the 
deceased gentleman. 
In his early education, too, and in the 
circumstances of his after-life, will be found 
enough to explain the temper, as they 
explain the direction of his political course. 
There is, undoubtedly, a discipline which 
strengthens the genius, while it polishes 
the manners, but this is a reasoning 
discipline ; it is the regimen which, from 
childhood, teaches to control our passions 
and dispositions, not under the influence 
6f fear, but from a sense of what is 
virtuous and becoming. Men trained in 
this discipline acquire an art of self- 
government, which qualifies them to 
exercise any power which they may pos- 
sess over others, with a gentleness and 
consideration for human weakness, which 
no teacher but the early liberalized selfs 
love can impart. There is, however, a 
discipline of another kind, which often 
breaks, though not always, intellectual 
power, but which is sure to unfit him 
who has been subject to it for the exercise 
of any power; this is the discipline of 
force. To this last discipline Mr. Cobe 
bett was unfortunately subjected, during 
that whole period in which the formation 
of character is completed. There is no 
reasoning in the obedience of the farm- 
yard; there is no reasoning in the dis- 
eipline of the barrack; and up to his 
thirtieth year, we believe, Mr. Cobbett 
suffered one or other of these forms of 
slavery. The very same cause which 
renders the harshly-reared orphan, a 
domestic tyrant—the foremost man, or 
the late private, a harsh officer—the 
military man of any class, a functionary 
almost too severe for civil life — the 
emancipated slave, the cruellest of slave- 
drivers ; this same cause would naturally 
give to the polemics of a powerful dispu~ 
tant, all the intolerant asperity with which 
Mr. Cobbett’s writings have been charged, 
We think that, in most cases, the 
charge has been exaggerated. We have 
no recollection of any instance in which 
Mr. Cobbett has dealt much too severely 
with an individual ; and, in his position, 
it was impossible that he could deal too 
severely with the parties and orders with. 
which he was from time to time engaged.. 


His first desertion of the Tory party has 
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Gescacxecribed to a gratuitous insu't of- | fruit of th»se politics in Mr. Pitt's ungrate- 
fixe to him by Mr. Pit, wie, witha ful, arro rant, and contumelious conduct, 


sugeraiiousness that clou'’e! his erat 


qpafittves, affected so muc’: of aristocratic 
murcgue as to decline the introduction of 
Mic "Wyniiham’s protegé; Mr.Wyndham 
tere 2 person of higher genealogical 
mast Than Mr. Pitt, and the person pro- 
pese to be introduced, Mr. Cobbett, 
rim {ie man who, after Mr. Burke, had 
dtare Gavomparably the most for preserv- 
mc “he institutions and the honour of 
Esxgianii, more, we do not scruple to say, 
tirem ini been done by Mr. Pitt himself, 
fiver ‘tas unaided exertions. This is the 
errammon version of Mr. Cobbett’s aban- 
diowerert of Tory politics. We believe it 
iw 2 rorrect one; it is, undoubtedly, con- 
ffroerS by the marked and disgraceful 





wehect of Mr. Cobbett’s services, during 
dix drierval from his return from America | 
tir fe perio! of his change. A gentle-| 
meas, yAaced in similar circumstances, — 
winen “Ke say a gentleman we merely 
speak af irce birth and liberal education, | 
—=sr0'i for a moment probably have felt, 
ae Mc. ACvbbett felt under this insult, if 
it: wes offered, and this indisputable neg- 
laest- ‘exttie would have made allowances 
fiaz “he vulgar weaknesses of the great. 
B&F ¢ texaiid have known, that all the people, 
great ruen, and particularly great states- 
aos are the most timid; and that if they 
Gea@iecw fhe favour of their countenance 
was Fops and fiddlers, players and buf- 
fivers, in preference to men of more la 
feearsous ‘habits, and more uscful talent, 
axe ‘i way be of more moral worth, it is 
fexseose fhevy do not dare to anticipate 
tie Sat of the valgar public, in a case in 
wiiixe% such anticipation might seem to 
cumasift them to sincerity and zeal in»par- 
tGewlisr upmions. 
& gentieman, too, even if he could not 
fergie Wr. Pitt, would have been too 
ei, were motives of conscience want- 
ng. se afiow that personal considerations) 
@ieeeBh tefivence his political creed. This 
fea-error vf his political life Mr. Cobbett 
quel in part, at least, to the humble cir- 
eamstence of his birth and education: 
Bie was wot a man, however, to do any 
tihang “by “halves: having abandoned Tory 








guitars, Yecause he thought he saw the 


Mr. Cobett fell to the opposite side, to 
which he was otherwise naturally attracted 
by his hostility to overgrown wealth. We 
should reprint a whole library of his Re- 
gister, to show with what indefatigable 
vigour he warred against the manufac. 
turing, the commercial, and the financial 
system of the empire ; and all engaged in 
them. He seems to have had no original 
dislike of the aristocracy or of the Church; 
hut the samples of the aristocracy with 
whom, as a liberal, he nec ssarily came 
in contact, early disgusted him with that 
order; and the Church, forty years ago, 
was very different from what it had been 
in the preceding century, and still more 
different from what, thank God, it now 
is. Indeed, the theory of right, into 
which Mr. Cobbett’s long course of con- 
troversy had impelled him—a_ theory 
which almost limits the right of subsist- 
ence and enjoyment, to those who exer- 
cise manual labour, marks out every pos- 
sessor of property beyond the necessaries 
of life, whether that property be acquired 
or inherited, or its excess above bare 
competency, the result of merit or chance; 
this theory naturally marks out the aris- 
tocracy and the clergy, as well as the 
capitalist, for bands of usurpers. We 
need not say how fallacious the theory is. 
Next to preventing a perpetuation of aug- 
mented wealih, through restraints upon 
its dissipation — the fatal error of our time 
—the duty of the legislator ig, to main- 
tain property not merely in security, but 
in reverence. Mr. Cobbett saw, however, 
that the unfortunate disposition of the 
time was to promote the augmentation 
of wealth in few hands, and to keep it in 
those hands; and he directed his shafts 
accordingly with indiscriminate violence 
against the guilty cause and the innocent 
efiect! He was, indeed, under a parti- 
cular difficulty in this matter. He had 
originally committed himself against @ 
paper currency by treating, as universal 
and permanent, its partial and temporary 
ill effects. He prophesied that such a 


‘eurrency could not be continued, and that 
a departure from it would necessarily 
lead to ruin. The first part of his pro- 
phecy was unhappily acted upon, and the 
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acting upon it went a great way towards 
realising the second. 

But we must not get into this contro- 
versy again; and we have already gone 
far beyond what we had intended. We 
shall, therefore, conclude with a repeti- 
tion of the opinion with which we com- 
menced— namely, 
one of the greatest men whom Fngland 
has ever produced; that, as his powers 
were vast, his instincts were good; and 
that, if he had faults, as he had many, 
the circumstances of his birth, education, 
and manner of life, and the treatment he 
received from those who ouglit to have 
acted a different part, 
blame. He has left us, in his writings, 
some of the best models—a monument of 
industry unequalled, and of genius scarcely 
excelled. 

Mr. Cobbett has left several children ; 
among others, three sons, endowed, we 
believe, with a full share of the hereditary 
genius. It may be hoped, that, as these 
gentlemen possess advantages of educa- 
tion, such as their father never enjoyed, 
the literary reputation of the family will 
be continued. 


(The Standard again.) 


DEATH OF WILLIAM COBBETT, M.P. 
FOR OLDHAM. 


Mr. Cosserrt died at ten minutes after 


27TH Toun, 1835. 


that Mr. Cobbett was. 


must bear the| 





Tab 


1762, being at his death a Ete mecee 
‘than 73 years of age. 


THE TIMES AGAIN... 


This paper, either shamed iato- deessegy 
by the contrast of its cowardly matapaagy 
with the honourable and houest¢ cxmefieedt 
‘of the Standard; or, perhaps, seats 
‘that its character for tergiversat.omy Sar 
instability of conduct, for gress aa qe- 
\pable pzrouetting, should not aie = 
the estimation of such of its rassim ats 
‘delight in such curious chavacsunsdery, 
put forth, on the very next day aéler 2 
‘had published the first article Shai wee 
es, the foi@vwenagr 
d as an emote. 





-have given in this seri 
‘article, seemingly intende 


* * * ~ cd 


But take this self-taught peasame Zar 
‘all in all, he was perhaps, i@ socme xm- 
|spects, a more extraordinary Fag teabman 
than any other of his time. ~“* sete sam 
|adversam’”’ was a motto te whee® sua 
‘could lay claim with Williare @aviiers. 
Birth, station, employment, icaaeesere, 
‘temper, character, in early life were ail 
‘against him. But he emerged item saail 
‘overcame them all. By maseutiner Kearse 
(of genius, and the lever of = prewk, wxm- 
‘fident, and determined wid, le en sie 
‘aside a mass of obstacles, of ekieBestien 
Teast and slightest would have segadiéecti 


one p.m., on Thursday, 18th inst., at his, the boldest or most ambitious of ersdaasw 
farm in Surrey. He had been labouring | men. He ended by bursting thas! mam 
for some time under attacks of inflamma- formidable barrier which separates: tie 
tion in his throat, and had become enfee-' class of English gentlemen froes ai Se- 
bled by attending late in the House of neath them, and died a memicr of Fier- 
Commons on three or four occasions. He | liament, representing a large comeGie- 
was considered in danger on Friday and ency which bad chosen him twice: @)ge- 
Saturday last, but on Sunday revived so | bett was by far the most vyolem<euss 
much as to give great hope of recovery.’ writer that has lived for centuriess, Wie 





On Monday he was better, and mended 
till Wednesday, when he desired to be 
carried round his fields. He then spoke 
with as much quickness on all the affairs 
that concerned his farm as ever, In the, 
evening, however, he began to sink fast, | 
and died as above, but in full possession 
of his faculties to the last. He leaned 


back and closed his eyes for ever, with 
the utmost composure. He was the third 
of four sons, George, Thomas, William, 
Anthony; and was born 9th of March, 





has worked with incessant indiaezm Sar 
more than forty years, without, «@ sexily 
believe, the interruption of se mze# aam 
single week from languor of. sqoax&_ cor 
even from physical weakness, ‘Siige Soest 
general characteristic of his style-m® gar 
spicuity, unequalled and mimitelie AA 
second, is homely muscular vigour: AM 
third is purity, always simple, aad’seaeneres 
often elegant. His argumess is- ama 
ample of acute, yet apparent!» catesnd), 
nay, involuntary logic, smoothed mendes 








a 





progress and cemented. in its parts, by a 
mingled stream of torturing. sarcasm, 
contemptuous jocularity, and fierce and 


slaughtering invective. 
* * * * * 


But we take leave of.Cobbett. For years. 


this journal was the favourite weekly 
vietim of an animosity which we suspect 
to have been on -his part more. affected 
than real. We never deliberately injured 
him, as he must have known, and in his 
grave we should be sorry to offer him any 
injustice. He was a man whom England 
alone could have produced and nurtubed 
up to such maturity of unpatronized and 
self-generated power. Nevertheless, 
though a vigilant observer of the age, and 
a strenuous actor in it, he lay upon the 
earth as a loose and isolated substance, 
He was incorporated with no portion of 
our political or social frame. He be- 
longed neither to principles, to parties, 
nor to classes. He and his writings 
formed a remarkable phenomenon. He 
was an English episode, and nothing 
more, as greater men have been; for what 
is Napoleon, wiile we write, but an 
episode? Asa portion of history he is 
extinct. He has struck root no where, 
not.in Europe, not even ia France, as 
Cobbett has not either in America, where 
his intellect first sprung to life; or in 
England, where it ripened into almost un- 
exampled vigour.” 


FROM THE MORNING CHRONICLE, 


The Morning Chronicle, as the reader 
will perceive, stands quite shii/y. shally, 
scarcely knowing whether to speak out 
honestly or not, It sees a vast deal to 
blame ; and it also sees a great deal to 
praise, or, rather, to excite, not its ad- 
miration, but its cold, chilling endurance, 
It is evidently much less costive. in blam- 
ing than in praising. 


(Morning Chronicle, June 19.) 
This powerful and original writer died 


yesterday, at ten. minutes past one pwn., 
at-his farm in Surrey, aged 73. He re 
tained his faculties till the last moment, 
pout theisland. His letters on the subject 


and died with perfect 
In an account of hi to be found 
‘im-the collection of the works of 
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Porcupine,. Cobbett. states. that ..he -was 
born m 1766. As, however,. ‘we -have 
derived. the above particulars. from his 
family, there can be no. doubt.of. their. ac- 
euracy ; and it would appear, .therefore, 
that he was inaccurately informedi:as. to 
the particulars of his early life, on his’ re- 
turn from America to England in 1801. 
Cobbett was a self-taught man. in the 
true sense of the word. His father pos- 
sessed a small piece of: ground at. Farn- 
ham, in Surrey, and Cobbett +hinself was 
brought up as a common agricultural Ja- 
hourer. In 1783 he quitted his father’s 
roof, and repaired to London; where:he 
succeeded in finding employment: in. the 
office of an attorney. Having enlisted as 
a common soldier; he was sent. to Neva 
Scotia, and attained:the rank of sergeant- 
major. On the return of the regiment to 
England, he became involved \as 'prose- 
cutor in a court-martial, ‘but..did not 
await the issue. He deft: England for 
France, and saile’ from.a French port to 
the United States, where he maintained 
himself for some time by teaching English 
to Frenchmen. At thattime the French, 
or democratic party in America, were 
loud in their abuse of England, and Cob- 
bett was induced.to espouse the cause 
of his mother country. He published 
a succession of pamphlets, under the 
assumed name of Peter Porcupine, writ- 
ten with great force and vivatity, some 
of which were reprinted at the. time in 
England. He was convicted of a libel 
against Dr. Rush, and subjected to heavy 
damages. In 1801 be returned to Eng- 
land, and established a morning. paper 
under the title of The «Porcupine, 'in 
which he warmly supported Mr.. Pitt. 
That paper, however, soon failed ; and he 
soon afterwards set up Tie Register, 
which has been continued to the present 
ftume. Cobbett commenced Irs career as 
fa public writer in England -under very 
‘favourable circumstances. He was pow- 
\erfully,patronised by the ministry. Mr. 
| Wyndham went even so far in the House 
of Commons as to declare that-a statue. of 













ought to be. erected tohim. ‘His 
health was drunk at Tory dinners through- 


of the. Treaty of Amiens produced:a great 
-both here-and:.on the Comti- 
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nent. Of this production it was:said by 
the’ celebrated Swiss historian, Midler, 
that it was more eloquent than anything 
that had appeared since the days of De- 
mosthenes. It is generally understood 
that Mr. Pitt gave offence’in some way to 
Cobbett; for, on his return: to power, 
Cobbett lost no opportunity of attacking’ 
his ministry with great bitterness. Of 
Mr.Wyndham he long continued to speak 
favourably, but to him he became also 
hostile. From a Church and King man, 
Cobbett became, in 1805, a Radical. In 
1810 he was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment in Newgate, and a fine of 
1,000/. From an idea that he would be 
deprived of his liberty, under an antici- 
pated suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, he left England for America in 1817, 
whence he returned when the suspension 
terminated. It had long been a great 
object of his ambition to sit in the House 
of Commons; and after the passing of 
the Reform Bill he was returned for Old- 
ham, through the influence of Mr. Fuller, 
an extensive manufacturer at Todmorden. 
By his death a vacancy takes place for 
Oldham. 

We have merely noticed a few of the 
incidents in Mr. Cobbett’s life. In fact 
he has been so continually before the 
public during the last ‘forty years, and his 
Regtster is so complete a record of all 
that he has said and done—felt and‘ 
thought, that there is no man, perhaps; 
of whom so little can be told that would 
be new to any class of readers. 

Cobbett was perhaps the greatest 
egotist that ever lived; and as every 
thing that he did, and every sentence that 
he uttered, was important’ in his own 
estimation, he is the constant theme of 
his voluminous writings. 

It would be vain to deny that William 
Cobbett was one of the most powerful 
writers that England has ever produced. 
He felt keenly and observed ‘accurately, 
and he never failed to make a strong im- 
pression on his readers: His last ‘Re- 
gister, published om the 13th’ instant; is 
as‘animated as his first American pam- : 
phiet, published in the full tide of youth-' 
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f ars The wonder is; how a man,- 
writing 
years, 





every-day’ for upward “of forty} 





of coldness or-indifference, but communi- 
cete to his pages a constant interest. 

As an advocate he was without an 
equal. In that first of requisites—the 
statement of a case—he particularly ex- 
celled. He instinctively seized on the 
circumstances which favoured the views 
he wished to support, and he seldom 
failed to produce the impression at which 
he aimed. What he could not effect by 
direct statement, he atta ned by inuendo, 
Herwas shrewd beyond most men, and he 
could detect and expose a subterfuge more 
successfally than most men. But after 
all, Cobbett was not a wise man. We 
question if, in the whole course ot his life, 
he ever set himself seriously down to dis- 
cover the truth. He was a man of im- 
pulses. William Cobbett was the object 
towards which the thoughts of William 
Cobbett were constantly directed. Hence 
the constant changes of opinion, with 
respect to all subjects and all men. ‘There 
is not perhaps a question which he has 
not by turns advocated and opp»sed— 
there is not a man whom he has not by turags 
praised and abused. Hazlitt supposed 
this change of opinion was the result of a 
fickleness of disposition, and that without 
this’ fickleness we should’ also have been 
without his freshness. It is certain that 
it was always sufficient to be in the way 
of William Cobbett to ineur his enmivy 
and become the object of his abuse. 


As a reasoner, in the ‘proper sense of 
the word, Cobbett did not rank bigh. 
He neversaw the whole. of'a subject, and 
his. views were therefore always partial, 
But give him a special case, aud he could 
inake. more of it than any man, His 
illustrations were peculiarly forcible and 
whatever he had to describe, he described 
well. His “ Rural Rides” contains, 
perhaps, the very best descriptions of 
English scenery that ever were written. 
His descriptions of rural life in. Pensyl- 
vania, when he left England in 1817, are 
also admirable. Being an accurate ob- 

, his language was always graphic. 
style was always racy and idiowatic. 
hisearlier productions he was somewhat 
eclamatory, and indicated a familiarity 


ith French writers. As be advauced in.. 


his language and atyle becawe more . 
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“Wiengh Cobbett upon the whole was a 
qr eak «peaker, he was not a good debater, 
aac *faerefore was not in his element in 
tiie euse of Commons.* He could get 
eso enough in a lecture, when he had 
wi?) fe talk to himself; but he cou!d not 
iamreaqposition with temper, and he hid 
media ccecimaud of resources sufficient for 
tikes ezigeucies of a discussion. What he 
tm Yethave been had he entered Parlia- 
taamsit en earlier period of his life we 
Kaacemet ; but he was evidently too old 
aaiweeenty years of age to cut a figure as 
aucemily speaker, He made one or two 
qgradll epoeches ; but he repeated himself, 
ae atiways made the same speech. Toa 
exutaminextent, indeel, his Register was 
teSiicte the same charge of sameness ; 
tii “eis happy illustrations and descrip- 
thematic you forget that you had heard 
theaeme opinions repeated by him a 
imanitiond.times before. 

ke tras deft a widow and a large family. 
Teen el his sons are at the bar, and are, 
wee balieve, exceedingly well liked. One 
ad Ghee wrote the well-known description 
ait@eettarning up of the rats, quoted by the 
Qrewrtatiy Review as one of the happiest 
ah XS bett's effusions. 

Slessan could have occupied the pub- 
fie ae -constantly with timse!f as Cobbett 
lie Geme, without possessing great talents. 
Taketbin with all bis faults as a writer, 
aan She will still be an extraordinary man. 


"SHE MORNING POST. 

‘Tis “paper, like the Standard, is too 
le ge-<minded, too honourable, and too 
tare tp fis love of justice, to allow itself 
tie Getract from the merits of his colossal 


pexiiitecd) and literary talents, 


“PEATH OF MR. COBBETT. 
Wins celebrated writer died yesterday 
wi *onasinutes:past one p.m., at his farm, 
man-‘Sermy, ered 73. He retained his fa- 
enliies ‘to the last moment, and died with 
pecsios.cemposure. It is not at the pre- 
sgutivtaai we wish to recollect the political 


ai 





© Whwe person (and we have heard of but 


eww wraides this scribe of the Chronicle, and 
‘Tikely are one and the same person) 
*hardihood to say that Mr. Cobbett’s 
peacmextary career was a complete failure'!! 


opinions and conduct of Mr. Cobbett. 
We feel as strongly, perhaps more strong- 
ly than those who have thought and act- 
ed in unison with the deceased, that his 
death creates a chasm in the politics and 
the literature of Great Britain which will 
not soon be filled up. His language, his 
thoughts, his peculiarities, his errors, in 
all the mazes and variations of a course 
the most devious and eccentric, were pe- 
euliarly and distinctively English. We 
are proud of the name of Cobbett as that 
of a writer and a man whom it is impos- 
sible that any other country than England 
could have produced; and we deem the 
present a fit opportunity to express our 
belief that an adequate estimate of his 
talents was never formed except by those 
who differed from his opinions. 


FROM THE MORNING HERALD. 


Mr. Cobbett, the member for Oldham, 
but much better known as the author of 
the Political Register, and other works 
of high talent and reputation, is no more. 
His death took place yesterday, at half- 
past one o’clock p.m. at his farm in 
Surrey. He retained his faculties to the 
last moment, and died with perfect com- 
posure. It is not easy to speak without 
prejudice on one side or the other of a 
writer whose life was passed in the midst 
of political conflict, and whose practice it 
was to express strong opinions in strong 
language, with but little regard to the 
feelings of individuals or classes of mea. 
But though it may be difficult for the 
present age to pronounce with accuracy 
upon the merits of one who has occupied 
so much of the attention of society for a 
cansiderable number of years, that very 
difficulty is in itself an acknowledgment 
of the power which he wielded, and the 
impression which he made. Time, which 
has finished his career, will decide upoa 
his character. 


FROM THE PUBLIC LEDGER. 


William Cobbett, to whom the heated 
}atmosphere of the House of Commons, 
vod the excitement consequent upon the 
oerformance of legislative duties, had al- 
teady occasioned more physical suffering 





than had all the previous alternations he 
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had undergone, of temperature and em- 
ployment, either in England or America, 
has at length been prostrated by elements 
that have proved alike fatal to the vigor- 
ous and the feeble—to the intelligent and 
the obtuse—to the man of undoubted 
genius and the mere checkmate of power 
—to the young, the mature, and the 
hoary. He is no longer among the liv- 
ing master-spirits of the ase, whatever 
their vocation, for evil or for good. He, 
who of late was heard, or heard of far 
and near, whose voice commanded silence, 
and whose pen enforced attentive observ- 
ance, whether from veneration, or fear, 
or even vindictive feeling, is now fixed in 
the motiouless torpor of death; and lies 
silent amid living and active millions, 
from among whom his parallel cannot be 
selected, 


FROM THE MORNING 
ADVERTISER, 


So much has been already written by 
almost every one of our contemporaries 
upon the merits and demerits—the ex- 
cellences and deficiencies—the peculiari- 
ties and prejudices of the late William 
Cobbett, that it is almost a work of super- 
errogation to attempt an additional and 
independent sketch of him. Still, at the 
risk of being deemed guilty of an im- 
proper intrusion upon the attention of 
our readers, we deem it but fair to give 
our own opinion of a man so remarkable 
in every respect, and to pay that last 
tribute to his genius, his talents, and his 
exertions, to which they are so justly en- 
titled. 

It has been foolishly remarked that 
England, and England only, could have 
produced such a man as Cobbett, because, 
as the writers aver, in England only 
could such humble birth have dared to 
aspire to, or have successfully accom- 
plished, the distinction which he ulti- 
mately attained: but the very reverse is 
the fact. Any-country might have given 
birth to a Cobbett, and in any country, 
civilized or demi-civilized —European or 
Asiatic—Cobbett womd have risen to 
distinction. Circumstances might not 


have turned the current of his genius 
to questions of politics, but the. rest- 
less character of his temperament, the 


just right to be proud of him. 





native vigour of his mind, his unwearied 
industry, temperance, and perseverance, 
would have discovered ample fields for 
useful, as well as for successful and 
honourable distinction. He was, how- 
ever, an Englishman, and England has a 
Boro and 
bred at the plough-tail, with but little of 
that education which is now the birth- 
right of millions, he became one of the 


first, if not the first, prose writers of his 


age :—disciplined in the camp, in the 
capacity of a private soldier, he sur- 
rhdunted all intervening difficulties, and 
died the representative in Parliament of 
a numerous and enlightened constituency, 
What effects an early and accomplished 
education might have produced upon such 
a mind we have no means of judging with 
accuracy ; but we are strongly inclined to 
believe that what he might have gained 
in scientific accuracy thereby he would 
have lost in originality and vigour. The 


most beautiful and delightful of all his’ 


works—or rather, we should say, the 
most delightful of all the works that ever 
proceeded from the pen of any writer in 
modern times—we mean his “* Rural 
Rides,’—a work which ought to be ex- 
tracted from the Register, and reprinted 
in a separate volume, and ata cheap rate, 
with all possible speed—are precisely of 
that character which education might 
have spoiled, but which it could not have 
improved. Odservation would have been 
sacrificed at the shrine of some gramma- 
tical agcomplishments; and the almost 
inborn love of nature, and of nature’s 
works, perished on the threshold, through 
a less effectual means of gaining a know- 
ledge of them. 

As a politician, Cobbett was liberal, 
but not comprehensive — patriotic, but 
not profound. We question much whe- 
ther he ever studied the principles upon 
which good government must always rest 
—bhis power in this department of science, 
as well as his apparent delight, being 
rather that of exposing the errors and 
absurdities of others, in which he never 
failed, than in convincing his readers that 
he could substitute a better system; but 
as a political dis t, he had no rival 


in his day. He was not only undeni 
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a manner as to convince the reader that 
hé had laid an immoveable foundation, but 
whatever the false nature of his position, 
or the amount of force brought to bear 
against him, he never failed in driving 
his opponent from the field, divesting 
him of his armour, and exposing the 
nakedness of his figure to scorn and de- 
rision, His sarcasm was biting and un- 
merciful. He laughed with a fiendish 
joy at the discomfiture of his opponent, 
and rioted with savage delight over the 
mangled remains of his victim. With 
equal enthusiasm, however, be it also re- 
marked—nay, with equal exaggeration — 
did he glory in those whom he admired. 
In them all perfection was centred—from 
them all good emanated—from their ap- 
probation only could honour fiow—by 
their exertions only could the country be 
benefited and saved. 

In popular assemblies the plain, un- 
varnished, but vigorous style of his elo- 
quence made him eminently successful as 
an orator. In the House of Commons, 
however, he was comparatively powerless 
—his influence was impaired from the 
moment he entered the walls of St. 
Stephen’s, and the reason is obvious: he 
was there flung amongst men more ex- 
perienced in debate, more accustomed 
to the usages of the House, and there- 
fore more successful in the manner of 
communicating their sentiments to a fas. 
tidious and polished, rather than an en- 
+. ange auditory. No man in either 

ouse possessed equal powers of close 
observation, searching inquiry, and accu- 
rate analysis; and being accustomed to 
pour forth his opinions in a style of na- 
tive, unadorned purity, it was scarcely to 
be expected that on the verge of seventy 
he could, if he would, adopt the mere 
tricious embellishments—the mannerism 
which, as in Pret, works such wonders 
in the Senate House. Besides, Consert 
being more accustomed to write his 
thoughts than to deliver them orally, was 
more distinguished for the force than the 


ncy of his arguments. But of all the} 


speakers, successful exclusively in indis- |) 
(From the Freeman’ +s Journal.) 






criminate ie meetings, he was th 
only one who in the Hotse of Commons, 
even _tealized the popular eéx- 
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Of political economy with the sole 
exception of the currency, with which 
he was intimately acquainted, and on 
which he entertained sound notions, he 
had scarcely any knowledge. The sci- 
ence was unsuited to his genius, and 
did not, it is to be inferred, sufficiently 
attract his attention to render him a 
convert to its prineiples; for there can 
be no deubt that had he devoted a por- 
tion of his time to its study, he would 
not only have become thoroughly con- 
vinced of their truth, but have mate. 
rially promoted their diffusion by the 
simplicity of his style, and his almost 
unequalled powers of illustration. 

As a writer he had no equal in his 
day and generation, either in fecundity, 
in continuity, or in power. Week after 
week not only btought forth its Register 
of polities and morals, in unimpaired 
vigour; but volume stoceeded volume 
in such variety and profusion, that the 
wonder is not that he died at the age 
of 73, bat that he should not have died 
thirty years before. His life was one 
of perpetnal excitement and perpetual 
labour ; and yet such were his habits— 
and such his method of conducting all 
his operations, that he could boast of 
the enjoyment of more leisure than falls 
to the lot of those who have not a tithe 
of the results to which he could have 
referred, as the fruits of his labour! 

Altogether, he was the most remark- 
able man of his time; and thought he 
pages of his “ Register” may cease to 
be read, except for the purpose of re- 
ference, and his opinions on many 
matters sink into oblivion, as the fail- 
ings of a great mind, his non-political 
works will remain a monument of his 
talents and genius which no envy will 
be hardy enough to question, and no 
enmity be able to overturn. Let the 
evil that he did perish with him—the 
good be remembered—for it was -ex- 
cellent in kind, and incalculable in ex- 
tent. 


DEATH OF MR: COBBETT. 


This heading’ will yar) the. ie 
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‘sometimes erroneously, yet always in fa- 
vour of the oppressed, with sincere sorrow. 
We regret that a press of matter, which 
could not be displaced, prevents our no- 
ticing thisunexpected, and by us lamented, 
event, as our feelings urge, and as the 
life, the writings, the services, and the 
name of the immortal dead deserve. 
However, the author of the Political 
Register needs no posthumous eulogy to 
endear his memory to the people, for 
whose welfare he devoted the mighty en- 
ergies of his great mind; and as to his 
monument, he has long since erected that 
for himself in his almost countless works 
—all of them able—many of them replete 
with the beauty of fine morals and the 
sweetest graces of sentiment and diction. 
In another column will be found extracts 
from ‘the London journals of Friday on 
_ this subject. There is one article, the 
best, and (with all the Toryism of the 
Writer) the ablest,and most generous and 
‘impartial of them all, which we have not, 
+however, room for to-day. It appears in 
the Standard, and shail, please God, be 
inserted ia this journal to-morrow. The 
Chronicle and Sun are pretty fair; the 
Frue Sun is more so; the Courier is 
‘more harsh, and, in our opinion, totally 
misrepresents Mr. Cobbett’s. mental capa- 
ity. As to the vile Times, it speaks like 
one not sure of its enemy's being dead, 
and, therefore, deterred by fear of legal 
-eonseq vences from the reckless indulgence 
of its bratal malice. 


DEATH OF MR. COBBETT. 

(From the Dublin “ Morning Register.”’) 

‘* Poor Cebbett is no more! “ Take 
him for all in all we ne'er shall look upon 
his like again.” We need not offer a tri- 
bute to thuse nratchless talents which all 

“appear to allow that he possessed; but 
we knew something of him privately, and 
“we believe him to have had many estima- 
ible qualities for which the world gives 
chim little credit. This, at least, must be 
‘said of him, that he was most regarded 
eby those who best knew him, and that, as 
wa head of a family, he was an object of 
cemafiected love and veneration never sur- 
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temper he had, and they were not a few ; 
but they were all his faults. It has been 
sometimes alleged of him that he could 
be corrupted by money, and that he was, 
in most instances, moved by motives of 
personal gain. ‘This is the most injurious 
aspersion that was ever cast on his cha- 
racter, and we believe it to be the most 
entirely groundless. He was accessible 
to the impulses of vanity; he was too 
often moved by his dishkes and reseut- 
ments; but there was in his nature 
nothing that was base or mercenary. 


‘HAZLITT’S CHARACTER OF 
MR. COBBETT. 

“ He is not only unquestionably the 
most powerful political writer of the pre- 
sent day, but one of the best writers in 
the language. He speaks and thinks 
plain, broad, downright English. ‘He 
might be said to have the clearness of 
Swift, the naturalness of Defoe, and the 
picturesque satirical description of Man- 
deville ; if all such comparisons were not 
impertinent. A really great and original 
writer is like nobody but himself. In 
one sense, Sterne was not a wit, nor 
Shakspeare a poet. I have tried half-a 
dozen times to describe Burke’s style 
without ever succeeding; its severe ex- 
travagance ; its literal boldness ; its mat- 
ter of fact hyperboles ; its running away 
with a subject, and from it at the same 
time, but there is no making it out, for 
there is no example of the same thing 
anywhere else. We have no common 
measure to refer to; and his qualities 
contradict even themselves. * * * His 
egotism is delightful, for there is no 
affectation in it. He does not talk of 
himself, for lack of something to write 
about; but because that some cir- 
eumstance has happened to himeelf 
which is the best possible illastration 
of ‘the subject ; and he is not the man 
to shrink trom giving the best possible 
illustration of the subject, from a squeam~ 
ish delicacy. He likes both himself and 
his subject too well. He does not put 
‘himself before it, and say, ‘Admire me 
‘first ;’ but places us im the same situation 
‘with himself, and makes us see all that 
thedoes. There is blindinan’s-boff, no con 
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no testimonies of applause, no abstract, 


senseless, self-competency, no snuggled 
admiration of his own person by proxy; 
it is plain and above-board. He writes 
himself plain William Cobbett, strips 
himself quite as naked as anybody would 
wish; in a word, his egotism is full of 


_ individuality, and has room for very little 


Mr, Cobbettis not a make- 
believe writer. His worst enemy cannot 
say that of him. Still less is he a vulgar 
one. He must be a puny common-place 
critic indeed, who thinks him so. How 
fine were the graphical descriptions he 
sent us from America! How well*he 
paints the gold and scarlet plumage of the 
American birds, only to lament more pa- 
thetically the want of the wild wood-notes 
of his native land! The groves of the 
Ohio that had just fallen beneath the axe’s 
stroke live in his description,” and the 
turnips that he transplanted from Botley 
** look green” in prose. As a political 
partisan, no one can stand against him 
With his brandished club, like Giant 
Despair in the Pi/grim’s Progress, he 
knocks out their brains; and not only no 
individual, but no corrupt system, could 
hold out against his powerful and repeated 
attacks ; but with the same weapon, swung 
round like a flail, that he levels his anta- 


vanity in it. 


-gonists, he lays his friends low, and puts 


his own party hors de combat. This is 
a bad propensity, and a worse principle 
in political tactics, though a common one. 
If his blows were straightforward, and 
steadily directed to the same object, no 
unpopular minister could live before him. 
Instead of which, he lays about right and 
left, impartially and remorselessly, makes 
a clear stage, has all the ring to himself, 
and then runs out of it, just when he 
should stand his ground, He throws his 
head into his adversary’s stomach, and 
takes away from him all inclination for 
the fight; hits fair or foul, strikes at 
every thing; and as you come up to his 
aid, or stand ready to pursue his adyan- 
tage, trips up your heels, or lays you 
sprawling, and pummels you when down, 
as much to his heart’s content as ever 
the Vanguesian cagriers belaboured Ro- 
-sinante with their pack-staves. He pays 
off both scores of old friendship and new- 
acquired enmity, in a breath, in one per- 





petual volley, one raking fire of ‘‘ arrowy 
sleet’’ shot from his pen. However his 
own reputation, or the cause, may suffer 
in consequence, he cares not one pin 
about that, so that he disables all who op- 
pose, or who pretend to help him. In fact, 
he cannot bear success of any kind, not 
even of his own views or party; and if 
any principle were likely to become po- 
pular, would turn round against it, to 
show his power in shouldering it on one 
side. In short, wherever power is, there 
is he against it: he naturally butts at all 
obstacles, as unicorns are attracted to 
oak trees, and feels his own strength only 
by resistance to the opinions and wishes 
of the rest of the world. To sail with the 
stream, to agree with the company, is 
not his humour. * * * Mr, Cobbett 
speaks almost as well as he writes. The 
only time I ever saw him he seemed to 
me a very pleasant man; easy of access, 
affable, clear-headed, simple and mild in 
his manner, deliberaté and unruffled in 
his speech, though some of his expres- 
sions were not very qualified. His figure 
is tall and portly. He has a good sensible 
face, rather full, with lictle grey eyes, a 
hard square forehead, a ruddy com- 
plexion, with hair grey or powdered, and 
had on a scarlet broadcloth waistcoat, 
with the flaps of the pockets hanging 
down, as was the custom for gentlemen 
farmers in the last century, or as we see 
it in the pictures of members of Parlia- 
ment in the reign of George I. I cer- 
tainly did not think less favourably of 
him for seeing him. 


FROM HETHERINGTON’S 
DISPATCH. 


DEATH OF MR. COBBETT. 


Ir is with regret indescribable we an- 
nounce the death of this celebrated man. 
Mr. Cobbett was nut an ordinary man for 
whom an ordinary post!:umous notice will 
suffice. He filled too large a space in the 
public mind, and exercised too great an 
influence over it, to be di of in the 
paragraph way. He was, of all living 
characters, the one which best merited the 
epithet ‘* extraordinary,”"— an epithet 
eminently due to him, not by reason 


of the singularity of his talents, but on 
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account of the still greater singularity of 
his life and history. A. copious and im- 
partial memoir of such a man is a duty 
which the public have a right to expect at 
our hands; such a memoir cannot be 
the work of a moment, and will require 
no small share of our space to do justice 
to the individual. We must, therefore, 
postpone this duty for our next publica- 
tion, when our readers may expect to find 
full and ample justice done to the talents, 
services, and character of the far-famed 
author of the Political Register. At pre- 
sent we will only observe, that his death 
has left a void in society which, to use;the 
celebrated words of Burke, applied to Dr. 
Johnson on a similar melancholy occa- 
sion, ‘‘ not only nothing will fill up, but 
“which nothing has a tendency to fill 
a up.” 


FROM rus GLASGOW CHRONICLE. 


Our readers will regret to learn that 
Mr. Cobbett died on Thursday morning 
last. He was in the 74th year of his age. 
For some months his health had been 
declining, but the disease which termi- 
nated his extraordinary life was of only a 
few days’ continuance, and, being accom- 
panied with little pain, left him to view 
his approaching dissolution with calm- 
ness‘and resignation. 

Cobbett was undoubtedly the plainest, 
the clearest, most effective writer that 
ever lived. The compositions of Swift 
and De Foe, who of English authors 
come nearest to him, are far inferior to 
his. Bayle, whose readiness and per- 
spicuity have no rivals among French 
authors, is outdene in his forte by Cob- 
bett, and has no pretensions to Cobbett’s 
force of argument and exuberance of 
striking illustration. Plutarch, the most 
perspicuous of Greek authors, is not to be 
compared to him as an impressive rea- 
soner; and no Roman author can be 

-named who has any resemblance to him. 
The best parts of his writings have regu- 
Jarly appeared in this Journal. 

No one ever found it to re- 

peruse any passage of which Mr. Cobbett 
was the author, in order to comprehend 
its meaning ; every sentence, word, 

pointedly and at once the pre- 
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Mr. Cobbett, after displaying the energy 
of his character by instructing himself in 
the arts of reading and writing, while a 
private soldier in Canada, began his career 
as a public writer, when he was yet a ver 
young man, in the United States of Nort 
America. American parties exhibited at 
that time nearly the same features as they 
do now, being composed of Federalists 
on the one side and Democrats on the 
other. But to the youthful Englishman 
they presented themselves under the 
interesting aspect of being patronized on 
the one hand by England, his native 
country, and on the other by France, 
which he had been taught to regard as 
England’s natural and most inveterate 
enemy. It was easy to see where his 
assistance would be rendered in such a 
contest, and his denunciations of the 
French or Democratic party were marked 
by all that vituperative power by which 
his writings have been ever since dis- 
tinguished. Having been fined for a libel 
on Dr. Rush, he returned to England. 
His eminent talents had attracted the 
attention of Mr. Wyndham, and under 
the auspices of that.statesman he began 
a daily paper bearing the name of “ The 
True Briton.” But Mr. Cobbett did not 
possess that readiness of resource which 
is necessary in the conducting of a daily 
journal. He found that time was neces- 
sary to inflame his imagination, and he 
therefore gave up the “True Briton” and 
began the Register. When Addington 
made peace with France, in 1802, Mr. 
Cobbett went along with his friend, 
Wyndham, in denouncing the Adminis- 
tration, and the silly Minister received 
from Mr. Cobbett’s pen a chastisement 
to be compared to nothing but the knout. 

Combined operations against Adding- 
ton had the effect of bringing back Mr. 
Wyndham some of his : Soe Whig 
principles, and he thus entered on a 
friendly footing with Fox, the great leader 
of the Whig party. Mr. Cobbett, whose 
friendships as well as whose enmities 
were at all times strong, influencing toa 
considerable extent the operations of his 
judgment, went along with Mr. Wynd- 
ham in his- intercourse with the Whigs, 
and as a natural consequence he imbibed 





cise idea sought to be inculcated, 





gradually their liberal principles. But the 
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impetuosity of his temper did not permit 
him to stop here. Having once become 
a Reformer he could not by any means 
halt. midway; he joined the party then 
acknowledging the leadership of Sir 
Francis Burdett, and, though he did not 
advocate universal suffrage till 1816, he 
niight be said at this time to have become, 
in every essential, a Radical Reformer. 
His strong and vigoreus mind had now 
obtained a complete grasp of the great 
question of Reform; and from that period 
till the day of his death, his giant efforts 
were directed in favour of that object 
But it cannot be denied that he suffered 
himself from time to time, in the heat of 
so arduous a struggle, to become estranged 
from many who were as anxious as him- 
self to promote the success of the cause, 
and that, impelled by the strong feelings 
which nature had implanted in him, 
he turned upon some of the best 
friends of liberty of whom he had 
imbibed an unfavourable opinion, with 
a fierceness of  recrimination ap- 
proaching to ferocity. His conduct, in 
this respect, begat a want of confidence 
in his political sincerity which nothing 
could compensate, and, persisted in as it 
was to the latest hour of his life, deprived 
him of that place im the respect of the 
people which he really merited, and which 
he otherwise would have enjoyed. His 
attack upon Fox was the first blow which, 
he'struck at his.own reputation in this 
way, and even his denunciations of his 
former friend and patron, Sir F. Burdett, 
though in a great degree justified by the, 
late conduct of that once popular man, 
served materially to lower him in public 
estimation. In short, he was a complete 
-Ishmaelite in the political arena, ‘‘ his 
“« hand was against every man, and every 
** man’s hand was against him ”’ ; but still, 
while he was branded by the Tories as a 
leveller and an anarchist, and feared b 
the Whigs as a dangerous friend, he 
brought a degree of intellectual vigour 
and persevering industry, to the aid of 
constitutional reforming principles, such 


‘as\no other man has. ever displayed, and 
such as were sufficient to, give a charactet 
to the age in which be lived. 


Y |} curred to any public 
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FROM THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
DEATH OF MR. COBBETT. 


The pen of this great political writer 
has been suddenly arrested by the hand of 
death. His last Register, published on 
Saturday, the 13. imstant, betrayed- no 
signs of feebleness in either mind or body. 
It was characterized by all that freshness 
and vigour of thought and fancy whieh 
have made that unrivalled publication 
maintain an unflagging interest with its 
readers for the period of four-and-thirty 
years !—a feat unexampied in the literary 
annals of any age or country. 

Thus, calmly and silently, in singular 
contrast with the stormy turbulence of 
his eventful life, has passed into eter- 
nity the spirit of the greatest political 
reasoner this world ever saw. Standing 
aloof from all parties—with a sort of 
dogged mdependence, refusing either to 
give or to accept aid from friends or 
quarter from enemies, he became the 
common foe against whom all the missiles 
of party war were directed, the hunted 
victim, whose strengthand dexterity alone 
saved him from from bemg caught in the 
toils. He seemed, indeed, fitted to be 
the Prespero of politics, by the magic of 
his single pen raising the whirlwind of 
political strife, that he might play the 


‘master spirit of the storm. ‘Denounced 


as a\traitor by the Whigs and Tories, and 
the object of unceasing envy .and detrac- 
tion by the Radicals, no sooner has the 
spark of animation fied, than all parties 
let fall their weapons, and rush forward 
in generous rivalry to-see*who shall first 
pay the honours due to worth and genius. 
The admissions made by the Standard, 
as to the treatment of Mr. Cobbett by 
‘the wealthy and titled, are creditable tes- 
fimonials as to the manly character of 
that journal, Perhaps it has ‘never ot- 
man to have been 
‘so lavishly abused as the object of our me- 
moir. The i ‘scales of history 
will now determine how much of the ¢x- 
of prejudice and falsehood 





went to-weigh down the balance of ‘con- 
temporary judgment: against him. The 
eharge against him was lies mcon- 

, and from this inconsistency was 
inferred | his pean deco car eal 
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a qéality which is synonymous with po- 
litieal honesty. His invariable answer to 
the cry of inconsistency was, that he alone 
remained: unchanged amidst the back- 
slidings' and tergiversations’ of others, 
against whom'he was compelled to turn 
hie penas they fell off from the true 
faith, The Times newspaper, in its ran- 
corous hostility to the deceased, has ex- 
hawsted‘every term in’ the vocabulary of 
abuse, in its denunciation of Cobbett’s 
ingtatitude, falsehood, malignity, &c., 
towards Sir Francis Burdett. But does’ 
not the Times itself stand upon precisely 
the same sort of defence as to its conduct’ 
to Lord Brougham? The Times pre- 
tends to have discovered that it was mis- 
taken in its estimate of Lord Brougham’s 
powers of mind, and particularly of his 
sincérity, and therefore it claims it as a 
matter of duty to the public to unmask an 
impostor. 
of Cobbett astoSir F. Burdett, and so on 
to the end of the long list of those whom 
héhas byturns scourgedand caressed: We 
dé‘ not mean’ to sift the merits of this 
apology, but the Times at least, the per- 
severing and unmeasured vituperator of 
the deceased politician, may retire from 
the controversy. Animal téniperament, 
caprice, the eccentricities of genius, which’ 
no more affect the general character than 
the spots upon the sun’s disk detract from 
the sensible brillianty of that luminary, 
may enter into the account of what is 
terftied ‘Cobbett’s inconsistency.’ It 
is scarcely worth stopping to inquire. 
The Standard has vindicated the con- 
sistency of his character in one respect, 
his’seeming hatred of the rich. We'will 
défy his most ingenionsdetractor todeny, 
on the other hand, the noble, persevering, 
afd sleepless consistency of his efforts in 
behalf of the poorer orders of his country- 
mén, and of that labouring class to which 
itwas, to his latest breath, his boast that 


he belonred, and to which, regarding his 
wohderfal  aeqairements, the unrivalled 


of his’ mind; and the singolar’ 
vigour amd classical 


beauty: of his pen, 










This is precisely the language’ 


| ments. 


ever rose from so humble an origin, to fill 
aispace so wide in the daily thoughts, as 
it were, of the world. The only educa- 
tion he received from his father, a small 
farmer, consisted of the mere rudiments 
of reading and writing. He assisted his 
father in his agricultural occupations in 
the capacity of a plough. boy To this 
period of his life, when, unshackled by 
worldly cares, he went in pursuit of wild 
animals, or ruminated upon the pheno- 
mena of external nature, seeking, with a 
spirit of philosophical inquiry, to pene- 
trate the causes of what he saw, he often 
recurs in his writings as the most delight- 
ful period of his existence. The restraints 
of the parental roof, and a truant dispo- 
sition, led him, about the year 1782, to 
make a start in the world upon his own 
account. Being at Portsmouth, he en- 
deavoured to obtain employment upon 
ship-board, but was unsuccessful. He 
then came up to London, and for some 
time was engaged as an attorney’s clerk. 
His views expanding beyond the confined 
limits of a pettifogger’s practice, he en- 
listed in a marching regiment at Chat- 
ham, then under orders of embarkation 
for Nova Scotia, in North America. Such 
was his diligence, punctuality, and intel- 
ligence, in the execution of his military 
duties, and so exemplary his studious 
habits of life, and particularly the rigid 
example of temperance which he set, a 
virtue rare in those days in any class of 
Englishmen, but especially so in the class 
to which he belonged, that he was speedily 
promoted to the rank of corporal, and 
then over the heads of thirty sergeants 
older than himself, he being then under 
twenty years of age, advanced to the 
post of sergeant-major, without, as he 
says, exciting the envy or hatred of any 
one of his rivals. The tacit acknowledge- 
rment of the propriety of his promotion 
‘over the heads of so many of his seniors 
he attributed, and no doubt with justice, 
to the universal opinion that prevailed in 


his superior moral and mental endow- 

Upon this he speaks; in’ 

“ Advice to' Young Men,” in tlie fol+~ 
terms :— 





* Before’ promotion; a clerk’ was" 
\to sited ded. the ettlng Hepat 
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the regiment of his superior fitness, and ” 
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of the regiment. I rendered the clerk 
unnecessary ; and, long before any other 
man_ was dressed for the parade, my work 
for the morning was all done, and I my- 
self was on the parade, walkiog, in fine 
weather, for an hour perhaps. My cus- 
tom was this: to get up, in summer, at 
daylight, and in winter at four o'clock ; 
shave, dress, even to the putting of my 
sword-belt over my shoulder, and having 
my sword lying on the table before me, 
ready to hang by my side. Then T ate a 
bit of cheese, or pork, and bread. Then 
I prepared my report, which was filled 
up as fast as the compiuies brought me 
in the materials. After this I had an 
hour or two to read, before the time came 
for any duty out of doors, unless when 
the regiment or part of it went out to 
exercise in the morning. Wher this was 
the case, and the inatter was left to me, 
I always had it on the ground in such 
time that the bayonets glistened in the 
rising sun, a sight which gave me delight, 
of which | often think, bat which I should 
in vain endeavour to describe. If the 
Officers were to go out, eight or ten o'clock 
was the hour, sweating the men in the 
heat of the day, breaking in upon the 
time for cooking their dinner, putting al! 
things out of order and all men out of hu- 
mour. When I was commander,the men 
had a long day before them: they could 
ramble into the town or iato the woods ; 
go to get raspberries, to catch birds, to 
catch fish, or to pursue any other recrea. 
tion, and such of them as chose, and 
were qualified, to work at their trades, 
So that here, arising solely from the early 
habits of one very young man, were plea- 
sant and happy days given to hundreds.” 
The discouragiog circumstances under 
which he persevered in making himself 
master of the grammar of his native 
tongue, are told in a style of originality 
and graphic descriptinn that cannot fail 
to unite, in admiration of the Spartan 
simplicity of the nan—an admiration 
equally strong of the writer. He says:— 
“1 learned when I was a 
private soldier on the pay of sixpence a 
day. The edge of my berth, or that of 
the guard-bed, was my seat to study in ; 
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ing-table ; and the task did not demand 
anything like a year Of my life. I had 
no money to purchase candle or oil; in 
winter-time it was rarely that I could get 
any evening light but that of the fre, 
and only my ¢urn even of that. And if 
I, under such circumstances, and without 
parent or friend to advise or encourage 
me, accomplished this undertaking, what 
excuse can there be for aay youth, 
however poor, however pressed with 
business, or however circumstanced as to 
room or other conveniences? To buy a 

pen or a sheet of paper I was compelled 

to forego some portion of food, though 

in a state of half-starvation; I had no 

moment of time that I could call my own; 

and I had to read and to write amidst the 

talking, laughing, singing, whistling, and 

brawling of at least half a score of the 

most thoughtless of men, and that, too, 

in the hours of their freedom from all 

control. Think not lightly of the far- 

thing that I had to give, now and then, 

for ink, pen, or paper! That farthing | 
was, alas! a great sum to me! I was 

as tall as I am now; I had great health 

and great exercise. The whole of the 

money, not expended for us at market, 

was two-peace a week for each man. I 

remember, and well I may! that upon 

one occasion I, after all absolutely neces- 

sary expenses, had on a Friday made 

shift to have a half penny in reserve, 

which I had destined for the purchase of 

a red-herring in the morning; but, when 

I pulled off my clothes at night, so hun- 

gry then as to be hardly able to endure 

life, I found that I had dost: my half- 

penny! I buried my head under the 

miserable sheet and rug, and cried like a 

child ’’! 

In bringing under the mental vision of 
the reader those scenes which he thought 
fit to introduce, in illustration of his argu- 
ments, Cobbett: possessed a power fully 
equal to that of Defoe, with this circum- 
stance in favour of the former, that he 
was a far greater master of the eal 
language —could wield it with greater fa- 
cility—with more power, and always with 





greater plainness, and with 
a far hi ity and grace than even 
writer. The pat 


-book-case; a bit|that singul i 
Ticttl ths pa = lap, was my wit. sage wehens int quoted, told with ua- 
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rivalled simplicity and vigour, is in itself 


a picture. We actually see the manly 
figure of the youthful soldier ‘‘ burying 
his head beneath the miserable sheet and 
rug” inan agony of disappointed hunger, 
the confession of the weakness is in itself 
a trait of character. Of the value of his 
learning thus acquired he speaks with a 
justifiable egotism :— 

‘* How many false pretenders to erudi 
tion have I exposed to shame merely by 
my knowledge of grammar! How many 
of the insolent and ignorant great and 
powerful have I pulled down and made 
little and despicable! And, with what 
ease have I conveyed upon numerous im- 
portant subjects, information and instruc- 
tion to millions now alive, and provided a 
store of both for millions yet unborn !” 

Of aman so well known, who has 
become familiar as a personal friend to 
the reading world by the literary labours 
of nearly halfa century, it would seem 
almost impertinent to enter, with any- 
thing like minuteness, into a narrative of 
his hi-tory, or an examination of his 
peculiar qualities as a writer. The few 
extracts that we have hastily selected 
from his wotks are intended to convey, 
to such as knew him not, some idea of; 
his peculiar modes of thought and feel- 
ing, and of his manner of giving expres- 
sion to them 

To those who knew him these pas-} 
sages will recal already-cherished im- 
pressions, a pleasing occupation of the: 
mind under the melancholy circum- 
stances which have given rise ‘to the 
composition of this brief memoir. Apart 
from politics, in which, according to 
our notions, having ploughed up the 
mental soil of his countrymen, he has 
cast abroad more seed of the right sort, 
which is even now fast coming into 
crop, than any fifty political weiters of. 
any time or country—apart from. the 
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ages ani stations. In his domestic re- 
lations of life, as a husband and a fa- 
ther, his writings abound wiih the most 
just and touching sentiments. 


TO THE LABOURERS OF ENGLAND, ON 
THE PROJECTS FOR GETTING THEM 
OUT OF THEIR NATIVE COUNTRY. 


Kensington, 25. June, 1831. 
My Frignvs,—The London newspapers 
tell us, that the newspapers in the coun- 
try are full of ‘‘ forebodings as to the 
designs of the labourers’’; and the 
“ Morning Chronicle,” of the 25. June, 
having told us this, adds these words: 
‘* There is an article in the Kent Herald, 
** of Thursday, which is worthy of parti- 
‘‘ cular attention. Dearly, do we fear, 
‘* will England yet rue the having, of late 
“ years, legislated only for the higher 
‘‘ classes, and abanduned the lower to 
*- every descriplion of tyranny.” This 
Morning Chronicle is a paper on the 
side of the Ministers, and, therefore, it 
says what it pleases; if 1, who am on the 
side of no men in power, were to write 
this, | should be prosecuted for it. How- 
ever, why does not this paper give us this 
famous article from the Kent Herald; 
and why does it not give us some of those 
dismal forebodings of the country news- 
papers with regard to your designs? I, 
however, want no information upon the 
subject, for I know your designs, and I 
highly approve of them ; namely, firs/, to 
secure for yourselves, in return for your 
labour, a belly-full of meat and bread ; 
and next, to obtain some good whole- 
some beer, to wash them down; and also 
to obtain good and decent clothes, and 
clean bedding, such as your grandfathers 
had. These are your designs, and God 
send that they may be aceomplished, in- 
stead. of being a subject of ‘‘ ominous 


disputed territory of politics, the writ-| forebodings.” But now, upon these pro- 


ings of William Cobbett contain some 
of the soundest precepts of morality, 
urged with a force that is perfectly_irre- 
sistible. His “‘ Advice to. Young Men, | that 
and incidentally to Young Worle, in 


the-Middle and Higher Ranks of Life,” 


jects for getting a part of you out of the 

country. Those that are for these pro- 

Joats say, that you are too numerous ; 

you breed too fast ; and that there is 

not work enough for you; and they say 
thle eb abo vers spoment. xen the 

gyi in are com rinsing thet 





is a faultless code of moral conduct that 
should be in the hands of persons of all} 
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vest’ without the assistance of Irish la- 
bourers! I have often proved that there: 
is plenty of employment for you ; that the 
farmers wish to give you that employ- 
ment, but that they have not the money 
to give you; and this has also been stated 
recently by Lord Stanhope before a com- 
mittee in the House of Lords. The cause 
of the farmers not having money enough 
to give you is, that they are compelled to 
pay tithes and taxes to an enormous ex- 
tent; and you want higher wages than 
you otherwise would want, because you 
pay taxes on your malt, hops, sugar, 
soap, candles, tobacco, and, in short, on 
every thing that you consume ; while the 
nuimerous,enclosure-bills have taken from 
almost the whole of you the means of 
keeping cow, or pig, or goose. 

I have frequently told you, that there is 
a man ofthe name of Maruvus, who is a 
church-parson, who was the great in- 
ventor of the doctrine, that it is your 
breeding so fast that is the cause of your 
misery. This man has long been a great 
favourite with the greater part of the law- 
makers and ministers ; and it has recently 
come to light that he has’ been and is in 
the pay of the Government, and that he 
has been receiving and is receiving a hun- 
dred pounds a year’ for his literary ser- 
vices. That which he-has received would 
have wholly maintained nine or ten la- 
bourers’ families. Such transactions as 
this form part of the cause of your mi- 
sery ; but, though this is as clear’ as day- 
light to me ard to every man of sense ‘in 
the kingdom, still the schemers are at | 
work to get some’ of you away ;*to’ get’ 
some of you out of that country in which 
you were born, while they suffer swarms 
of Italians, Jews, and Germans, hurdy- 
gurdy grinders, broom-seliers, and Scotch 
pédlars, to swarm over'the land, like lice 
upon the body of a*diseased animal. They 


suffer all thes: to remain, and wander} 


whither they’ ike, and are busy about 
nothing’ but gotting out’ of the» country 
thosé who till the Iand and‘ make’ the 
clotties and the houses. Swarms of'pen+ 
sioners and sinecnre-holdets, paid out of 
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who do the work, and‘ who, if necessary, 
are able to defend the country. Ima 
former number TF endeavoured to amuse 
you, under the form of a farce, with an 
exhibition of the folly of these people. 
Upon the publication of that farce, aman 
calling himself Enwarp Lupiow, whois 
a partisan of these getters-rid of the peo- 
ple, wrote me a very abusive letter; at the 
close of which he put to me five questions 
relative to population. I answered these 
questions, which contained the doctrine 
of the whole crew; and those questions, 
together with my answer, I will now lay 
before you. I pray you to read the whole 
with great attention, and to hand it about 
from one to the other; and when you 
have read this, I shall have other, and, 
to you, still more important matter to lay 
before you. 


“LUDLOW’S QUESTIONS.” 


** 1. Stock a farm of 1,000 acres, of 
“the richest pasture land, with one 
‘breeding pair of the ox, horse, and 
** sheep tribes of animals ; leave them to 
“ multiply, in obedience to the unre- 
“‘ strained instincts of nature, and will 
“« they not multiply until the said pasture 
“is unable to maintain the augmented 
‘“‘numbers otherwise than in a state of 
* the most severe privation under which 
“* animal life can possibly exist ? 

«2. Would not the same result inevi- 
“ tably occur if the whole island of Great 


“ Britain were of the richest pasture, and 


“similarly stocked ? 
** 3. To keep down’ the mouths on his 

*« pasture to a level with its capacity to 
“feed them, does'not’ the grazier have 
* recourse’ to various violent means; 
“ such as slaughtering the animals of all 
** ages, removing’ them’ away’ from his 
“land, incapacitating ‘them from breed- 
‘ing, by’ separating the sexes, and by 
‘other means’? And if he were not so ° 
‘to'do, would not his’ farm inevit&bly in 
time be overstocked ?' 
| “* 42 1s-noti the multiplication’ of all’ 
‘ classes of animal nature, biped and? 

“quadruped, or man and beast, 

by the very same laws‘or principles? 
“5. oP the tfretald wisheaseash "of 
* physical prevention, applied’ ay afore- 
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‘said, to the insultiplication of four- 
“« legged creatures, cannot be applied to 
“‘ that of (wo-legged creatures, ‘will not 
“* the latter inevitably overstock the coun- 
** try, unless. their -excessive multiplica- 
“tion be prevented by some moral re- 
“‘-straint thereon ? 

‘« When you show that you clearly un- 
‘‘derstand the preceding very simple 
‘* questions, and the proper answers to 
*‘them, I may probably propound some 
*« others whiclhymay lead to the elements 
* of the momentous, complex, and beax 
“* tiful science, that treats of the maltipli- 
*“ cation of the human species, viewed 
“‘ with reference to its highest attainable 
“* state of well-being. 

‘* You are at liberty to publish this 
** Jetter, but J guess you will take good 
**:care to do no such thing. 

** Eowarp Lup.iow.” 


‘““ COBBETT’S ANSWER.” 


Now, nasty feelosofer, 1 answer the 
four first questions with.a YES; but the 
Jijth! answer with a NO. Here we have, 

then, the grand argument of the shallow 
and nasty beasts! Here we have the 
basis of their ‘* momentous, complex, 
and beautiful scienee.”’ The nasty ctea- 
‘tures. know, that nobody can deny the 
truth of. their observations, as they apply 
to stock, kept upon a farm; and not: 
- being able to discriminate between that 
case and the case of a nation, they think 
that their conclusion is unanswerable, 
and they rush on to it with all the eager- 
ness.and glee of a eonceited fool who 
imagines that he hes discovered some- 
,  Sarrirae idea that he is briaging 

If the mind of this fellow were not i 
-stupid. as it is nasty, he would have per- 
- Ceived that there is. no analogy in the two: 
cases ; that a nation, or'people,' have to 
provede for their own \wants, have to: 
ereate by their own skill, cave, and toil, 
that which eat, drink, wear, and are 
warmed and 
_ Stock upon a farm have their wants pro- 

witled for by others; they create 
‘ tilting; they use no skill, no! cares. 
‘dabour not -at. all;, ; 
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of man, and the labour of those other 
animals ‘that man calls in to his assist- 


ance. 
It is-curious to observe how this nasty- 


rminded fellow, resting upon the pro- 


pensities and tendencies of nature, flies 
off, at once, for an illustration, into'a 
state wholly artificial, and talks of the 
multiplication of animals in ¢his state, 
instead of animals in a state of nature, 
where they have to provide for their own 
wants, and to seek for the means of their 
own defence and preservation. What! 
nasty, impudent, and stupid beast, you 
want to show us how fast animals would 
increase, if left to the ‘“‘ unrestrained 


it, you cite what would be the increase of 
a ‘flock, guarded during the day by the 
shepherd and his dog, folded at night, 
and ‘pampered ‘upon grass, clover, and 
turnips, created for them and almost put 
‘into théir mouths, by the labour of mien 
and horses! Youare a pretiy beast to 
reason updén analogy! you are a pretty 
beast to show us what would be the effect 
of leaving animals to the ‘‘ unrestrained 
binetinets of nature !”’ 

To make your argument of analogy 
worth a straw, you ought to have gone 
for an illustration, not to flocks ‘and 
herds, tended and fed and nursed and 
physicked by the hand of man, but'to 
those untamed animals which acknow- 
ledge no owner, and which provide for 
their own wants and their own protection. 
Of these the sparrow, the rook, the rab- 
bit, the hare, the pheasant, the wood- 
pigeon, the partridge, and some others, 
are, in part, provided for by man; yet it 
His not without great difficulty that some of 
them can ‘be made to increase. But the 
foxes, the badgers, the otters, the weazels, 
the stoats, the pole-cats; why do they 
not Over+run the country? They are 
killed by man and other animals ; aye, 
now and then one, bat not in so great 
/a proportion as men are killed in various 
strifes; and by accidents arising out of their 





state in iety. And why do not'thiese 
animals «(all t breeders) ‘eover the 
| ythen? They are left to the “an- 
sestvained-instinets of nature ;” aye, But 


instincts of nature,’”’ and as a proof ‘of 
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rats, indeed, absolutely demand cats and 
traps to “‘ check the population” of 
them ; and, why? because the food on 
which they live is provided for them 
by the hand of man. Take that artificial 
provision away, and there will be no veed 
of cats and traps to keep them down. 
And magpies, now, why do not they fil 
the woods and devour us? Who ever 
kills a magpie? The most artful of 
birds, the most vigilant, sv nearly a 
match for the hawk, that the latter never 
attacks him. Seldom in his nest molest- 
ed; and yet, this is rather a rare bird, 
And why? Because he is compelled to 
pass his time in watchings and in labour. 
Feed the magpies, and take care of them, 
and they will be as plentiful and as inso- 
lent as pensioners, and you must soon be- 
gin to eat them (sweet morsels !), or to kill 
them at least, or they will fill the air with 
their chattering. 1 found, at Barn-Elm, 
a dove-house with about fifty pair of 
pigeons. I Jet them get their own liv- 
ing: in the three years they did not 
give us fifty young ones, and their popu- 
lation fell off, at last, to about fifteen 
pair. I had a little pigeon-house at 
Kensington, set out with four pair, that 
soon began to take enough young ones 
for a pigeon-pie once a week; and yet, 
in about two years, they increased to such 
numbers, that I was compelled to slaughter 
the whole by shooting, and to begin 
again. But here they were fed three 
times a day abundantly, and whenever 
they went from home it was for diversion, 
and not to seek food. Here was ‘“‘ sur- 
plus population”; and here was the 
cause. These lazy devils at Kensington 
got all the food and none of the work; 
and therefore I was compelled to ‘‘ check 
their population,” and finally to destroy 
them, 

The blackbirds and thrushes sometimes 
rob a man a little, but the tom-tits, gold- 
finches, nightingales, swallows, martens, 

“sparrows, and peckers, and nume- 
rous other birds, live wholly on worms 
and buds and insects and seeds of weeds 

is never any overstock of them, 
though nobody kills them; but there 
would be an Peery nas all of them, if 
man were to them, and to provide 
them with nests and protection, and were 
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never to destroy any of them. My little 
farm-yard at Kensington, contains, at 
present, two cows, a bull-calf, two old 
sows, five male pigs, and seven females, 
all these about three months old, two 
cocks, ten hens, and about seventeen 
pigeons. Here, if | were to: let them all 
remain in their natural state, to pursue 
the ‘‘ unrestrained instincts of nature,” 
and to go on calving, pigging, and hatch- 
ing, there would be a goodly. assemblage 
in a short time: there would bea “‘ sur- 
plus population” indeed! But, then, I 
must continue to feed them all: I must 
continue to draw from my gardea sub- 
sistence for them, from the fruit of my 
care and the labour of my men in the 
raising of the cabbages, turnips, mangel- 
wurzel and corn on which they all live. 
Upon this, and this alone, J ground my 
right to ‘ check their population,” by. 
killing the calf as soon as he is fit, by 
taking the milk from the cows,. by alter- 
ing (as the Yankees call it)’ and, afver- 
wards, killing the pigs, by taking the 
eggs from the hens, and by taking the 
young pigeons from their nests and put- 
ting them into pies. If I were to leave 
them to provide for themselves, their 
population would need no checking ; and 
if they were to be so situated as to be able 
to get their own living, they would hardly 
breed too much, because their numbers 
could increase only in proportion to the 
subsistence that they obtained, and that, 
too, without injury to others; for, if 
they committed such injury, they would 
be destroyed in proportion to the amount 
of that injury ; and this destroying would 
keep their numbers within due bounds. 
It is exactly the same with human be- 
ings, who, of they labour, never CAN 
breed too fast, because éhey create food 
and clothing and other necessaries «n pro- 
portion to their numbers, and because, 
indeed, the subsistence must precede the 
population. But if there be a govern- 
ment to step in and wrest the subsistence 
from those by whose labour it is created, 
and hand it over to others who, like my 
farm-stock, create nothing, then the poor 
souls that do the work must suffer from 
want. This is the situation of England 
at this moment; and here is’ the real 





‘foundation and motive of all that we hear 
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about ‘‘ surplus population.” Those 
who labour, these who create all the food 
and all the raiment, seem, at last, resolved 
not to live any longer in a state of half 
starvation; and, therefore, those who 
live in idleness on the fruit of their 
labour, are using all sorts of endea- 
vours to make us believe that the work- 
ing people are ‘oo numerous, and these 
devourers are worrying the Government 
to death or to adopt some scheme 
for thinning their numbers, not caring a 
straw abeut what the country must there- 
‘by lose in point of resources and strength. 
These idlers are, in one respect, not like 
my farm-stock, f rthey yield nothing in 
return for what they devour. ‘They are 
like the nags and -pleasure-fillies, who, 
finding the clover rua short, petitioned 
the master to sell off, or kill, some of the 
cart-horses, of whom they alleged that 
the population was “surplus.” “Ou, 
no!” said the master, ‘if there be not 
enough for all, I must get rid of some of 
you; for you create nothing, and with- 
out the cart-horses, we shall all be starved 
together.” 

There may, indeed, be a real “ surplus 

population ” of tdlers; and this is the 
case in England now; a real surplus of 
nags and fillies; these are crying out for 
a diminution of the number of the cart- 
horses, and, contrariwise to the farmer, 
our Government is listening to the clamour 
of these luxurious idlers, and seems to be 
as busy as bees in contriving schemes for 
checking the breeding and getting rid of 
those who do all the work and create all 
the resources of the country, while, at the 
same time, that same Government does 
not one single thing to check the breeding, 
or to get rid of those who live in idleness 
out of the fruit of the working people's 
labour, and who are mere consumers and 
wasters of the nation’s resources. 

Let us try this a little, as the Yankees 
say; let us resort to an illustration, and 
see if we cannot find a better one than 
that of this nasty feelosofer, “ Enwa RD 
Luptow,” who, by-the-by, does not tell 
us where he is to be seen or heard of. 
“If Epwarp” should ha to know 
“Joun Cam Hosnovuse, Ese.,” who 
is a member under Sin Gtiory, for the 
city of Westminster, and who, along with 
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his master, was so pelted with cabbages and 
turnips, at the election in Covent-garden, 
last summer; if ** Enwarp” should 
happen to know ** Johan Cam, Esquire,” 
that will be just the thing; for then he 
will have the illustration complete. John 
Cam married a Jutiana Hay, who 
was a pensioner from her infancy, There 
were two broods of these Hays standing 
on the pension list; but one will be 
enough for our purpose. 

‘Grant, dated 1807, to James Earl 
‘of Lauderdale and others, in trust for 


« Mary Turner Hay, per year..... 1002. 
‘ Dorothy Frances Hay..,..... . 100 
* Hannah Charlotte Hay ........100 
P EGOOW ELOY 0 cece cecéve epee 100 
3 SDA A 100 
‘Juliana Hay ....... baceanh ¢ 100” 


Now it is very clear that ‘‘ Epwarp 
Luptow’s” doctrine would apply here; for 
here the parties create nothing. I will not 
compare such delicate ladiesto ‘stock upon 
a farm” ; but * like the lilies of the field, 
they todd not, neither do they spin.” They 
do no work, they create nothing useful, 
they make come neither food nor raiment 
nor fuel nor bedding nor houses; there- 
fore they may easily be foo numerous ; 
because they do not, like the working 
classes, create subsistence in propurtion to 
their numbers; they draw their subsist- 
ence, or, rather, the exciseman draws it 
for them, out of the fruit of the labour 
of others, just as the farmer brings the 
fuod to his pigs out of the fields which 
have been ploughed and sowed by him 
and the horses. Such people, therefore, 
if left to follow the “ unrestrained instincts 
of nature,” and if fed in proportion to 
their numbers, mast soon actually cover 
the face of the earth, and devour up every- 
thing upon it. 

Butsuppose that Lapy Jutiawa had not 
had the exciseman to draw subsistence 
for her from the fruit of the labourof the 
Scotch people (it is a Scotch affair), how 
would the case’ have stood then? She 
must have worked for what she ate and 
wore; she might at this moment have 
been weeding in the corn, and by-and-by 
haymaking, redping, and then hop-pick- 
ing, and in the winter, spinning and knit- 
ting. In that case, she would have 





created as much as she consumed ; she 
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would have been:no surplus; and if she 
had increased there would have been no 
harm, because her increase would, in the 
uswal course of things, have brought “a, 
proportionate increase of subsistence.” 
Let ‘‘ Evwarp Lup.tow” go and ask Joun} 
Cam (if he be acquainted with him) 
whether this be not sound doctrine ; and 
when he is about it, to make the illustra- 
tion more ample, he may ask. the Squire 
how the case stands with regard even to 
the Squire himself, who is one, they say, 
of a family of TEN CHILDREN, and 
whese father has, as ‘‘ Commissioner of 
Nabub of Arcot’s Debts,” (O Lord!), 
received about fifteen hundred pounds a 
year for nearly, or quite, the last thirty 
years; and, of course, about forty-five 
thousand pounds on the whole. 

Here again the doctrine of ‘“* Luptow” 
applies: here is ‘‘surplus population :”’ 
here, if the parties were left to the ‘‘ un- 
restrained instincts of nature,” they would 
certainly devour up the earth itself in 
time. But if these ten persons were not 
thus provided for out of the fruit of other 
people’s labour, they might now be all 
engaged in occupations in which they 
would, in same way or other, be producers 
of food, clothing, houses, ships, or some} 
other things necessary to man; and then 
the addition that they would make to the 
population would.be no surplus; because 
they would, by their labour, cause a pro- 
portionate addition to the food and.evher 
things necessary to man, and necessary to 
the support of the power.of the country, 

The conelusion, then, is this: that, of 
those who create useful things by 
their labour, either of hands or head, there 
never. can be too many in any country ;, 
because they wall create subsistence in, 
proportion to their numbers, and there 
will be less population in a given space 
unproductive.land.than in the same space. 
of productive land, because the subsistence: 
must exist before the. new mouths can 
come; but that, of those who.ereate no-, 
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not asufficiencyeven of the aceursed root’ 
to keep the preducing classes from 
starving. j 

To; bar all cavil ;upen the subject, let 
me.add, that: I do not:include amongst 
the adlers, lawyers, doctors, or teachers 
of any sort, as far as ‘they be necessary in. 
a country; nor the makers; and admini- 
strators of the laws; nor soldiers, nor 
sailors, necessary for the defence of the 
country. These assist those who. create 
and who convey from hand to hand the 
things created by securing to them pro- 
tection and peace, and the enjoyment of 
the things created. The owner of the 
land is no idler ;. for the: land is necessary 
to all; and without an owner it could not 
be advantageously used. But those who 
draw their subsistence from those who 
labour, without adequate services in re- 
turn; these are the idlers; and they do 
not deserve tobe put upon a level with 
stock upon .a: farm, because these-we, 
first or last, turn into meat, shoes or coats; 
whereas the idlers, like the vermin that 
suck our bleod, er those that.eat up our 
victuals in our cupboards, are, in. their 
lives, our torment, and, in their deaths, 
our disznst. 

There, nasty *‘ Enwarp Lup.tow ;” 
now go and put forth your scheme for 
sending the working-people away, or for 
‘ incapacitating them. from breeding ;” 
and then go to some farm-yard, in the 
north of Wiltshire, and, as‘the reward for 
discovering your ‘beautiful science,” 
have your brains knocked out’ by the 
milk-maids against the posts of the cow- 
cribs. Wma: COBBETT. 
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' jronmonger. 
SMITH, J., Aldmendsbury, Gloucestershire, 
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CARTER, T., Berwick-street, Soho, tailor. 

CORTHORN, J. M., March, Cambridgeshire, 
sheep-salesmen. 

GAGE, nae Dulverton, Somersetshire, car- 

nter. 

GOUGH, R., Congresbury, Somersetshire, 
land-surveyor. 

GRAY, W., Lambeth New-market, and Lam- 


beth- marsh, ee ee 
HEWES, P., Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk,, 


grocer. 
INMAN, W., Birmingham, wire-worker. 
LEA, C., Halghton, Flintshire, miller. 
PARKER, H., Chichester, wine-merchant. 
PICKFORD, T., Whitechapel, rectifier. 
POWELL, H., Newington-butts, linen-draper. 
PRIESTLEY, C., Fishergate, near Y ork, glass 
manufacturer. 
STABLE, S. M., Fenchurch-street, wine- 
merchant. 
TAPSCOTT, G., Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, 
currier. 
WHITE, T., Kingst on-upon-Hull, grocer. 
WILSON, T., Barnard’s-inn, Holborn, mo- 
ney-scrivener. 
WOOD, J. M., Norwich, painter. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


KIBBLE, J. and J., and Co., Glasgow and 
Dalmonachfield, Dumbartonshire, printers. 

STAINES, H. B.B., jun., Laurieston, Glas- 
gow, tea-merchant. 





Tuespay, June 23. 


INSOLVENTS. 
HUTTON, J., Piccadilly, baker. 
WATTON, J., Upper Bedford-place, surgeon. 


BANKRUPTS. 
pp W., Kingston-upon-Hull, hop-mer- 
ce t. 
GREENWAY, J., Plymouth, merchant. 
HANCOCK, E. , Sheffield, hackneyman. 
LEE, P., Winchester, scrivener. 
PEARSON, C., Greenwich, manufacturing- 
chemist. 


SIMMONS, G., King’s-cross, St. Pancras, 


surgeon. 
SMITH, R., Gravesend, Kent, bricklayer. 
‘TURNER, G. E., Cheltenham, auctioneer. 
WRIGLEY, J., Knowl, Yorkshire, woollen- | 
cloth-merchant. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


-Mar«-Lanez, Cornn-ExcuanGE, June 22,— 
We had but a moderate supply of Wheat 
up this for which we 





- 
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Wheat, English, White,new .... 388. to 46s, 

es bc peues @ewe vevere 488. to 50s, 

Red, Mew os. cece cevees 36s. to 38s. 

OO! 40s. to 4B. 

Liacelushire, Glen cece ws 36s. to 42s, 

WRRMS 0 - cccenne Sceedes 42s. to 45s, 

Pi sk.ecece cotage 36s. to 40s. 

Northumberl. & Berwick 34s. to 38s. 

‘Fine white ......+..... 38s. to 40s, 

Dundee & choice Scotch 38s. to 40s. 

Irish red, good 328. to 36s. 

White ....... daveowvneve , 86a, to 38s. 

MELEE ELL LIER 30s. to 32s, 

Barley, English, sabiiane seeeee 248. to 28s, 

Distilling ........-. eveee 288. to 32s. 

Malting «seccccscesees 8, to 8, 

Chevalier .. oe wee eeeee ee —s. to —+s, 

Beds. cccccrneevoverercons «+» 44s. to 54s. 

Fine New oe secwcesccees 56s. to 64s, 

Beans, Tick, M@W ...++++.«+.+ 368. to 38s, 

Harrow......- Oe sieves vs 388. to 40s, 

Peas, White, English....+....«.. 348. to 38s. 

Foreign ....++.. Betcese 34s. to 36s, 

Gray or Hog ........-. 30s. to 36s. 

Maples .....+++++++++++ 368. to 38s, 

Oats, Polanids «. c.s.ee cece eee 238. to 26s. 

‘Lincolnshire, short smail 24s. to 25s. 

‘Lincolnshire, feed ...... 238. to 24s. 

Yorkshire, feed ........ 248. to 25s. 

‘Black ....... - 258. to 26s, 

‘Northumberland ‘and Ber- 

witk Potato.......... 268. to 27s. 

‘Ditto, Amgus «. see. eees 258. to 26s. 

Baw ff and Aberdeen, com, 268. to 27s. 

TD 00:2006s6 unnliGe as 27s. to 28s. 

Irish Potato, new ...... 22s. to 23s. 

Feed, new light ...... 19s, to 21s. 

Black, new ....seee.. 22s. to 23s. 

Foreign feed............ 22s. to 24s. 

Danish & Pomeranian, old 20s. to 22s. 

Petersburgh, Riga, &c. .. 228. to 24s. 

Foreign, in ‘bond, feed.. 138. to 14s. 

Serve eeevreeeweeee eens lés. to 18s 
“SMITHFIELD, June 22. 

ro day's supply of each kind of fat stocks 

was, for the of year, both as to num- 

‘| bers and quality, moderately good. The 


Beef and Lamb sold somewhat freely 
at an advance of about 2d. stone; the 
middling and itiferior kinds of 





‘About 1,0000f the Beasts, fully 700 0 
Seots, e- remainder in about 
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about 300, chiefly horned and polled Scots, 
by steamers from Scotland; about 40 Runts 
and Devons, from Kent, Sussex, and Surrey; 
and most of the remainder, including about 
50 Irish Beasts, and as many Town’s-end 
Cows, from the milkmen,. stall-feeders &c. 
near London. 

Fully two-thirds of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, in about equal numbers of the 
white-faced and Southdown crosses; about a 
sixth Southdowns; and the remainder about 
equal numbers of old Leicesters, horned and 
polled Norfolks, Kents, Kentish half-breds, 
with a few pens of old Lincolns, horned 
Dorsets and Somersets, horned and polled 
Scotch and Welsh Sheep, &c. 

About two-thirds of the Lambs, the whole 
of which numbered about 5,000, were new 
Leicesters of various crosses, the remainder 
about equal numbers of Southdowns and 
Dorsets, with a few pens of Kentish half-breds, 
and of other casual breeds. 


Per stone of 8]bs. sinking offal. 








s d. 8. ad. 
Inferior Beef ...... 2 Oto2 2 
Ditto Mutton ..... -2 4to2 6 
Middling Beef ...... 2 6 to 210 
Ditto Mutton....-.-. 2 6to 3-0 
Prime Beef ......-.. 3 8to4 4 
Ditto Mutton ...... 3 6to4 O 
WOME cnsocs.neos.ccene . 4,804 6 
Page oc.cncacacee --» 3 Oto4 O 
Lamb...e.ssesesess 5 OtOG 2 

COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
A NEW 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIOWARY. 


In two parts. Part [. French and English.— 
Part 11. English and Freveh. By Wittiam 
Cossertr, M.P, for Oldham,.—Price 12s, 


1, ENGLISH GRAMMAR,—Of this 
work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This isa duodecimo volume, 
aud the price is 33. bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 


ciples of Tillage aud Vegetation. With an In- 
troduction, by Wa. CopsBertrt. 8vo. Price 15s, 


. 3. THE PepRANTS GUIDE. 
ust now Publis under this Title, a li 

7 taluing’Ten Letters, addtessed te 
English Tax- pavers: A’ uew edition, with a 
| coutaiving an account of the Prices 
erica by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s. 6d. in bds. 


| 





4. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest 'reesand Uuderwoods, Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good priut 
aud oun fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 


lustructions for the Learning of French. Price, 
bound in beards, 5s. 


7, COTTAGE ECONOMY, =I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer aud 
bread, and these] madeitas plaiu as, I believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
| understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writiug, 
alsoun the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd, 


8. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TLONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that | lave 
ever possessed relative to public law. ‘Phe 
Price is 17s.,andthe manner of its execution is 
| think, such as to make it fit fur the Library 
of any Gentleman, 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Third Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 
CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 5s. . 


11. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those couutries 
I'wo volumes, bound in boards. ‘The Price of 
the first volume is 4s.6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d, 


12. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, iv one volume; on the fullowiag sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy aad Cruelty; 2, Druoken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Slaggard ; 7. ‘The Murderer ; ¥ 
8. The Gamester; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. 1 he 
Unnatural Mother; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriaxe; 12. On the Dutiesof Parsons, and 
ob the Iustitution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards..- : 

_ A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ‘¢ GOOD 
FRIDAY; of, The Murder of Jesus Christby 


the Jews.’* “Price Gd, 
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Just published, price 6d. 
SURPLUS POPULATION : 
AND 


POOR-LAW BILL. 
A COMEDY, 1N THREE ACTS. 


BY WILLIAM COBBETT, M. P. 


THE CHARACTERS. 


Men. 
Sin Grire Grainpum, of Grindum Hall, in 
the County of Grindum, Baronet. 
Peter THiMBLE, Esq., a great Anti-Popula- 
tion Philosopher. 
Farmer STILEs. 
Tom Strives, Nephew of Farmer Stiles. 
Dick Haz te, Servant to Stiles. 
*Baresong, Man of all Work to Sir Gripe. 
Tom Brrcua, Brother of Betsey Birch. 
Jack Harrow, Neo Map.e, and other 
Country Fellows. 
B.upGeEon, Guzzue, and SLANG, three Lon- 
don Bullies. 
Waiter, Boys, &c. 
Women. : 
Betsey Bircu, going to be married to Dick 
Hazle. 
Mrs. Birca, her Mother, who is a Widow. 
Mrs. Srizes, Wife of the Farmer. 
Patry Primrose, Mary VIo.Et, and other 
Country Girls. 
Scene. 
The Village of Nesrsep, in the County of 
GRINDUM. 


Just published, 
A LATIN GRAMMAR, for the use of 
English Boys; being, an Explanation 
of the Rudiments of the Latin Language. By 


James Paut CossBert. 
Price 3s., boards. 


Fourth Edition. 


COBBETT’S Spelling-Book. 
(Price 2s.) 


Containing, besides all the usual matter o 
such a book, a clear and concise 


_ INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This I have written by way of 


A Ste ingumtene to 
Pp ; my own 


‘such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as soot sea 
Just published, price 2s., 

FOUR LETTERS, 

To THE 
HOW. JOHN STUART WORTLEY, 
In answer to his “‘ Brief I into the 
*¢ true award of an Equitable i t be- 
tween the n«tion and its « ‘ rary 
Wituiam Cossetr, M. P. for Oldham. 
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Price 12s, 
A GEOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES} 


CONTAINING 


The names, in Alphabetical Order, of all the 
Counties, with their several Subdivisions, 
into Hundreds, Lathes, Rapes, Wapen- 
takes, Wards, or Divisions; and an Ac- 
count of the Distribution of the Counties 
into Circuits, Dioceses, and Parliamentary 
Divisions. 

ALSO, 

The names (under that of each County re- 
spectively), in Alphabetical Order, of all 
the Cities, Boroughs, Market Towns, Vil- 
lages, Hamlets, avd Tithings, with the 
Distance of each from London, or from the 
nearest Market Town, and with the Popu- 
lation, and other interesting particulars 
relating to each ; besides which there are 

MAPS ; 

First, one of the whole country, showing the 
local situation of the Counties relatively to 
each other; and, then, each County is also 
preceded by a Map, showing, in the same 
mauner, the local situation of the Cities, 
Boroughs, and Market Towns. 


FOUR TABLES 


Are added ; first, a Statistical Table of all the 
Counties, and then three Tables, showing 
the new Divisions and Distributions enacted 
by the Reform-Law of 4th June, 1832, 


Price 6s. a new edition of the 
ENGLISH GARDENER, 
oR, 


A TREATISE 


On the Situation, Soil, Enclosing and Laying- 
Out of Kitchen Gardens; on the Making 
and Managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
Houses; and on the Propegation and Cul- 
tivation of all sorts of Kitchen-Garden 
Plants, and of Fruit-Trees whether of the 
Garden or the Orchard, 

AND ALSO, 

On the Formation of Sbrubberies and Flower- 
Gardens; and on the Propsgation and Cul- 
tivation of the several surts of Shrubs and 
Flowers ; 

CONCLUDING WITH 
A KALENDAR, 


Giving instructions relative to the Sowings, 
Plaotings, Prunings, aud other labours, to 
be performed in the Gardens, in each Munth 
of the Year. 

By WILLIAM COBBETT. 


Just published, price 4d. 

bo Rm COBBETT’S SPEECH. 

u. AND THB. ' 
OTHER SPEECHES ON HIS MOTION 
FOR AN ABOLITION OF THE MALT- 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES 
TO 


COBBETT’S FRENCH -GRAMMAR ; 


WITH A KEY, &c. 
Price Two Shillings. 


By J. P..Cobbett. 


Shortly will be published. 
The English Housekeeper 5 


OR, 


MANUAL 


DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT : 


or 


CONTAINING 


Advice on the Conduct of Household Affairs, 
by a Separate Treatise on each particular 


Department, and 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 


THE OVEN, 


THE KITCHEN, 
THE LARDER, 
THE CELLAR, 
THE PANTRY, 


Hints for Laying Out Small Ornamental 
‘Gardens; Directions for Cultivating and Pre- 
serving Herbs; and some Remarks on the 
best Means of Rendering Assistance to Poor 


Neighbours. 


THE DAIRY, 
THE STORE-ROOYV, 
THE BREWHOUSE. 


Together with 


‘The wh«le being intended 
FOR THE USE OF YOUNG LADIES 


WHO UNDERTAKE THE SUPERINTENDENCE 


OF THEIR OWN HOUSEKEEPING. 


‘This Work, which te written by Miss 
Consett, is now ready for 
will be published im about two months, or as 


_800n after as possible. 


- 





OR CORNS and BUNIONS.—Alling- 
ham’s Rotterdam Corn and Bunion 
Solvent, which gives relief upon the first ap- 
—. This valuable preparation, which 


stood the test of 
fourteen years, in 
and Bunions without 
weeds little of the 








y 
pain 









nce for the last 
eradicating Corns 
or inconvenience, 
s recommenda- 






the Press. It 


IGHT RESTORED, Nervous Head-ache 
Cured, and Cholera Prevented. Under 

the Patronage of his late Majesty and the 
Lords of the Treasury. Mr. Abernethy used 
it, and termedit the faculty’s friend and nurse’s 
vade-mecum. Dr. Andrews also recommends 
it. Curs.—Mr. A. Mackintyre, age 65, 3, 
Silver-street, Golden-square, of gutta serena ; 
Mr. P. Sanderson, 10, Harper-street, Leeds, of 
cataract; Mr. H. Pluckwell, Tottenham-house, 
Middlesex, of ophthalmia; Miss S. Englefield, 
Park-street, Windsor, of nervous head-ache. 
Testimonials from medical gentlemen and fa- 
Mnilies of the first respectability, proving the 
sone Bree vA seen at 39, Broad-strect, 
oomsbury, and 24, King-street, Long-aecre. 
GRIMSTONE’S EYE-SNUBF is sold in 
canisters, at@®s. 3d., 2s. 4d., 4s.:4d., and 8s. 
each. Look to the signature of the inventor, 
ae ne Sold in every country | 
wn. 





AN ENEMY TO INTEMPERANCE. 


.Henry Brett recommends the use-of Spirits, 
as perfectly distinct from their abuse. 


RETT’S Improved Patent Brandy, which 
B ior aoa moaths has been distilled 


exclusively for ‘this establishment, is so de- 
cidedly superior to the ‘commion British 
Brandy, that (either in hot or cold water) it 
is: difficult to distinguish it from fine French 
Brandy, though the Improved Patent Brandy 
is considered as. essentially more pure and 


sons are invited to.try a single »pint (2s. 3d.), — 
or a sealed bottle (3s. 6d.), which H. Brett 
undertakes to supply on the express condition | 
that should any larger quantity, thereupon ~ 
ordered, prove inierior to. such sample, the 
whole is to be forfeited. 

Brett’s sample hampers of Spirits, packed 
for the country, contain two bottles.of Gin, ~ 
two of Brandy, one of Rum, and one of Whis- 
key, price 18s. His Wine hampers contain — 
two bottles of Port, and one:-each of Sherry, 
~ age yee stag Rut Cape Madeira, 
P 17s., ncluded. Forconsump- 
tion in London or its vicinity, it will save 
trouble to ordertke contentsof a Spirit hamper 
for 16s., or the contents of a Wine hamper for 
15s., bottles returnable. 

Be particular im addressing orders by post 
(paid or to 
No. 109, Drury-lane.—N. B. Only No. 109. 

. » g ‘ 


” 
en 
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more salutary‘in its effects! Scrupulous per- | 
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